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Ear.y in December a considerable edge of 
the cliff at Bacton, Norfolk, undermined by 
the tide and sodden with the heavy rains, fell 
away, exposing what looked like a shapeless, 
clayey mass of sandstone. The Curator of 
the Norwich Castle Museum, Mr. Frank 
Leney, was asked to examine the mass, and 
he declared it to be the crushed and disfigured 
skull of Z/ephas meridionalis, minus the lower 
jaw, and chiefly distinguished on the palate 
side by two upper molars. The Lastern 
Daily Press, December 4, says that ‘some 
months ago the beachmen, searching in much 
the same spot, came upon the débris of two 
enormous tusks, which became spoiled in the 
effort to lift them. Left on the beach in 
company with some other vestiges, they are 
now, in all probability, swallowed up in the 
maw of the North Sea. Some other things, 
which the finders describe as jawbones, they 
sold during the summer season to’one of the 
visitors. ‘lhe Bacton skull comes out of an 
Early Pliocene deposit, and was found at a 
depth of about ro feet from the top of the 
cliff. Ten feet, of course, offers no criterion 
of the mass of rock which the relic has had 
to bear in the course of the ages. The North 
Norfolk cliffs have suffered an immense 
displacement even in historic times. The 
depth at which the skull may have been 
sunk for an almost unthinkable lapse of time 
can be only a matter of geological surmise.” 





The Sussex Daily News, November 16, 


reported that an Anglo-Saxon nae ah TLondo 
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been discovered at Winton Street, Alfriston, 
which contained many objects illustrative of 
the period. ‘Among them,” it was stated, 
‘‘were found arms, such as swords, spears, 
knives, or daggers, and the remains of shields. 
These naturally came from the graves of the 
men, while the women’s graves produced 
beads and brooches, as well as pins, beside 
which some of the modern pins would feel 
small. Most of these brooches and pins are 
of bronze, and some of them are thickly gilt. 
In four instances glass vessels have been 
found, one of these being secured intact. 
Another interesting ‘find’ consisted of the 
hoops and handles of pails. In one case— 
a very small pail—the hoops were of bronze, 
but in the others—two of them being large 
pails—they were of iron. The cemetery was 
discovered owing to the purchase of a part of 
the land for thé erection of a house. While 
the foundations were being made, some of 
the’praves were cut into, and the contents of 
these graves were, in due time, submitted to 
the Sussex Archzological Society. Repre- 
sentatives of the Society have been diligently 
at work on the spot ever since, and the 
excavations, covering about three-quarters of 
an acre, are now complete. The site of the 
cemetery is in the parish of Alfriston, and is 
situated at the crossway, where two very 
ancient highways meet just north of the 
village. It is impossible to give the exact 
date of the cemetery, but it is believed to 
belong to about the seventh century.” 
&¢ *¢ 

At Droitwich, in the course of excavating a 
sewer trench, the workmen, early in November, 
turned up a number of bones, including re- 
mains of sheep, goat, pig and Bos longifrons, 
and some broken pieces of pottery of very 
coarse material, probably British. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Among some Georgian silver sold at Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson’s on November 25 was 
a George III. oval mustard pot with engraved 
borders, and spoon, by Peter and Ann 
Bateman, 1801, which made 53s. per oz., 
and a George II. muffineer, 1745, 41s. 


per oz. 
Viscount Dillon has retired from the post of 


Curator of the Armouries of the Tower of 
d fwltich he has held for the last fifteen 
ms A 
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years. The First Commissioner of Works 
has appointed as his successor Mr. Charles 
ffoulkes. Mr. ffoulkes was educated at 
Radley College, Shrewsbury School, and 
St. John’s College, Oxford, and has taken 
his degree of B.Litt. on a thesis dealing with 
the “‘ Craft of the Armourer.” His published 
works include Armour and Weapons, 1909; 
a new edition of Gaya’s Zraité des Armes, 
1911; Arms and Armour in the University 
of Oxford, 1912, and The Armourer and His 


Craft, 1912. 
+ ¢ 


A mysterious announcement was made in 
the Zimes of November 23, that fragments 
of a human skull, “said by experts to be 
that of a palzolithic man and the earliest 
undoubted evidence of man in this country,” 
had been brought to light in the course of 
“excavations in Sussex undertaken by an 
anthropological student.” No clue was given 
as to the identity of the finder or of the 
locality in the county of Sussex where the 
find was made. There were references to 
the find in the Manchester Guardian of 
November 21, with tall talk about the skull 
being “millions of years” old ; but particulars 
were not given. However, we understand 
that a paper on the subject was to be read 
before the Geological Society on December 
18—too late for reference in this month’s 
Antiquary—so after that date it is to be 
hoped that secrecy may come to an end. 
Since this paragraph has been in type, we 
have heard that the finder of the skull is Mr. 
Charles Dawson, F.S.A., of Uckfield. 


In many parts of the country the Court Leet 
is an extinct institution, but in Worcester- 
shire,’at least, it is still held in various places. 
Berrow's Worcester Journal of November 16 
recorded meetings at Powick, Feckenham, 
and elsewhere. At Feckenham the ancient 
custom of assembling the jury under an oak- 
tree on the village green was maintained. 
A photographic picture of this gathering 
appeared in the journal named. The ap- 
pointment of ale-taster and bread-weigher is 
still made. 


; ¢ ¢+ ¢ 
The Zimes, November 18, reported that 
“while repairing the wall of a building, part 
of the ancient municipal buildings of Devizes, 


but now used as an ironmonger’s store, the 
workmen had occasion to remove a large 
block of masonry. As they did so there fell 
out a small box, in which was a lock of deep 
golden hair, 6 inches long. Enclosed with 
the hair was a square of parchment, part of 
an old manuscript, over which was written— 
‘This is the Hair of Thos. Everett, and was 
cut of is head by T. Cant the Barber, June 
the 20, 1797.’” 


During excavations close to the river bank at 
Woolwich, workmen, in November, unearthed 
a large section of an ancient wooden ship and 
part of a mast about 5 feet in diameter. 
Both are in an excellent state of preservation. 
Local history has it that during the reign of 
Charles I. a vessel was sunk in the Thames 
near this spot, and it was suggested that these 
disclosed portions might be parts of this boat. 
But, with reference to this discovery, Mr. 
W. T. Vincent, President of the Woolwich 
Antiquarian -Society, has drawn attention to 
the fact that it was in this neighbourhood 
that the Harry Grace a Dieu, the first great 
battleship of the British Navy built by 
Henry VIII. met her fate by fire, as a 
contemporary record has it, “‘ by carelessness 
of the mariners,” in 1553. This vessel was 
built at the Royal Dockyard at Woolwich in 
1512, and it was aboard her that Henry 
crossed to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
From the size and construction of the ship 
lately unearthed it is believed that she was a 
large man-of-war, and the position in which 
she lies leads to the conclusion that she 
must have been run ashore in an ancient 
dock or creek, as she lies on an even keel 
just on a level with low-water mark, 20 feet 
below the surface of the wharf in which exca- 
vations were being made when the vessel 
was discovered. A careful survey of the 
remains is being made by the London 
County Council. 


Another suggestion was made in Country Life, 
November 30, that the ship might be “ asso- 
ciated with the second Charles, and with a 
page in our history which we do not recall 
very willingly, when the Dutch, as Mr. Pepys 
records, sailed up and broke through the 
chain which had been thrown for defensive 
purposes across the river at Chatham. And 
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then, he says, ‘At night came home Sir W. 
Batten and W. Pen, who can only tell me 
that they have placed guns at Woolwich and 
Deptford, and sunk some ships below Wool- 
wich and Blackwall, and are in hopes that 
they will stop the enemy’s coming up. But 
strange our confusion! that among them that 
are sunk they have gone and sunk without 
consideration Zhe Franclin, one of the King’s 
ships with stores to a considerable value. . . 
They speak also of another ship loaded to the 
value of £80,000 sunk with the goods in 
her.’ A day or two later, having visited 
Woolwich personally, he records, ‘ It is a sad 
sight to see so many good ships there sunk in 
the River, while we would be thought masters 
of the sea., Is it not likely to be one of 
those that the recent excavations are dis- 
covering ?” 


The sale of Mr. L. M. Solon’s famous collec- 
tion of pottery at Hanley took place on 
November 27-29, the total realized in the 
three days being £5,849. 


The parishioners of Tong, near Wolver- 
hampton, have decided to apply for a-faculty 
authorizing the sale of the famous silver and 
gilt cup which was presented to the church 
by Lady Eleanor Harris about 1625. The 
Times, November 30, says: “ In the opinion 
of some authorities the cup is a sacramental 
ciborium belonging to the time of Henry 
VIIL., and is said to be the work of Holbein. 
Others do not regard it as an ecclesiastical 
vessel, but as a unique German drinking-cup 
several centuries old. The British Museum 
authorities several years ago offered £1,200, 
together with a facsimile, but the parish 
refused to sell on these terms. It is 
now reported that an offer from a private 
source of nearly £3,000, with the presenta- 
tion of a duplicate, has been made if a sale is 
authorized. 

“Tt is proposed that three-fifths of the pro- 
ceeds should be devoted to the augmentation 
of the stipend of Tong and Remington, and 
two-fifths to other Church purposes.” The 
offer is no doubt a tempting one, but, how- 
ever valuable the treasures of a Church may 
be, they ought not to be alienated by sale. 
The vicar and churchwardens, and, indeed, 
the parishioners generally, are but trustees . 


they have inherited this Communion cup as a 
trust, and as such they should hand it on to 
their successors. 


We have received the fifth annual report 
(1911-12) presented by the Council to the 
Court of Governors of the National Museum 
of Wales, the foundation-stone of which was 
laid by His Majesty King George on June 26 
last. A photographic view of the foundations 
on October 1 last shows that considerable 
progress has been made since the stone was 
laid. The report chronicles generally satis- 
factory progress, though it is clear that the 
Council have a heavy task in hand in finding 
the remainder of their half of the cost of 
building and equipment, the Treasury having 
undertaken to supply the other half. _ Lists of 
gifts are appended, which are of the usual 
miscellaneous character—the donations in- 
cluding such diverse items as an Australian 
Aboriginal Stone Knife, and a “mid-Victorian 
Silk Hat.” 


& 
The Somersetshire Archzological Society is 
finding itself greatly in need of increased 
funds, Although the strictest economy is 
exercised, the present income is insufficient 
to meet the growing needs of the Society, 
and the maintenance of its Museum and 
Library. The Council are consequently re- 
minding the members that at the annual 
meeting at Wellington last year it was 
suggested that many members might be dis- 
posed to assist the finances of the Society by 
giving an increased annual subscription, 
beyond the minimum of 1os. 6d. Several 
members have already volunteered to support 
this scheme, and the Council are hoping that 
others may be willing to follow their example. 
The Somersetshire Society does such excel- 
lent work that it ought not to be hampered 
by lack of funds. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 

Some important acquisitions have recently 
been made in the Department of Woodwork 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Three 
of these are additions to the collection of 
medizeval woodwork. The earliest is a 
French casket of the fourteenth century, 
which is stated to come from the Church of 
the Holy Trinity at Eu, in Normandy. This 
casket was presented to the Museum by 
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Mr. Murray Marks; it is of oak, gilt, and 
elaborately carved with Gothic tracery, the 
mounts being of gilt copper, and the interior 
painted with the Coronation of the Virgin, 
and the symbols of the four Evangelists (ex- 
hibited in Room 51). A pair of oak cup- 
board-doors from Northamptonshire, painted 
with scenes representing the orders of Angels, 
dating from about 1500, is exhibited in 
Room 7. Of about the same date is the 


recently at Mistley, near Manningtree. The 
urn, which is of coarse reddish-brown ware, 
is about 13 inches in height, and 9 inches 
across the top ; the broad collar or overhang- 
ing rim is ornamented with groups of vertical 
and horizontal lines, made by pressing a piece 
of twisted cord into the clay while wet. This 
type of urn is supposed to have died out 
about 300 B.c., and is rare in Essex. The 
urn, which was inverted over the deposit of 

















Photograph by Mr. A. G. Wright, Curator, Colchester Museum. 


standing livery cupboard carved with open 
Gothic tracery, which was described in the 
fifth “Note” of the Antiguary for last July, 
and has been presented by Mr. Robert Mond, 
F.S.A., through the National Art-Collections 
Fund (Room 6). 


oe 


The vessel shown in the accompanying 
illustration is the cinerary urn of the Late 
Bronze Age, dating about 700 B.c., mentioned 
in last month’s ‘‘ Notes,” which was found 





burnt human bones, was purchased and 
presented to the Colchester Corporation 
Museum by Mr. Walter B. Nichols, of Stour 
Lodge, Bradfield, near Manningtree. We 
are indebted to Mr. A, G. Wright, the Curator 
of the Museum, for this note. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum has secured 
a fine piece of panelling, bearing the date 1546, 
from a house known as Beckingham Hall, 
Tolleshunt Major, Essex. It is elaborately 
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carved with decorations in the style of the 
Renaissance, among which are the Royal 
arms, as borne by Henry VIII., and those of 
Stephen Beckingham. The old Hall at 
Beckingham, from which the panelling 
originally came, was built by Richard Beck- 
ingham on an estate granted to him by 
Henry VIII. in 1543. 

The Museum collection of painted wooden 
roundels (also in Room 52), which were in 
use in Elizabethan and Jacobean times, has 
been enriched by a very uncommon set 
consisting of twelve pieces enclosed in a 
turned case, each painted in silver and gold 
on black, with figures wearing costumes of 
the period of James I. 


a 
An important example of Early English 
lacquer is shown in Room 55. This is 
a cabinet of the period of Charles II., 
mounted with brass and decorated with 
raised lacquer in gold and colours on a 
black ground. The carved stand is silvered: 
this is an unusual feature, gilt being more 
usually employed for such a purpose. In 
the same room is a Queen Anne writing- 
cabinet, which is stated to have belonged to 
Dean Swift ; it is veneered with walnut and 
decorated with fine marquetry-work, and is 
fitted with glazed doors above and with a 
secretaire below. It is figured in Macquoid’s 
History of English Furniture. 


+e ¢ 

Sheffield has been somewhat stirred of late 
by the proposal to explore the Roman camp 
at Templeborough. At a meeting of the 
recently formed Hunter Archzological 
Society, which was held at the Sheffield 
University on November 12, Mr. T. Walter 
Hall presiding, Mr. W. T. Freemantle 
lectured on ‘‘ The Call of Templeborough, a 
Roman Station.” He pleaded that it was 
the duty of an archeological society worthy 
of the name to turn its attention to this 
Roman station so near and accessible to all 
the neighbourhood, and that they should 
devote their best efforts to insure that the 
whole site should be explored sooner or 
later. They ought not to rest or incur the 
stigma that they were deaf to the call of a 
site nearly two thousand years old, possess- 
ing such great possibilities and promise of 
antiquarian interest. 


The site was most interesting to the city 
of Sheffield, because the new civic boundary 
actually touched as with a point the property 
they wished to acquire. Now that the civic 
boundaries adjoined those of Rotherham, 
that town and its corporation should become 
more eager to enter into the work, and to 
value better and preserve all its treasures and 
relics which had been discovered at Temple- 
borough as well as to seek for more. If 
they made an earnest effort locally, he 
doubted not national help would be forth- 


coming. 
¢* + ¢ 


Mr. Freemantle referred to the partial ex- 
ploration of some thirty-five years ago, when 
pottery and tiles, fibulz, seals, sandals, and 
many other relics of the Roman occupancy 
were brought to light, and urged that renewed 
action was urgently called for now because 
of the danger of “overwhelming of the 
ancient site by the ever-growing mountain of 
refuse which was quietly advancing on its 
eastern side,” and of the “ new danger now 
threatened more seriously, for a refuse cart- 
road had rapidly materialized close to the 
east side of the camp.” He suggested that 
the civic authorities of Sheffield and Rother- 
ham should combine to acquire the yet open 
ground at Templeborough, with its Roman 
station, and also the ground on the west, 
with a large tract of ground on the south side 
as a recreation ground, before a dense popu- 
lation covered the whole neighbourhood. 
This accomplished, the hidden mysteries of 
the Roman occupation of the neighbour- 
hood might sleep on in safety and undamaged 
until excavations were undertaken. 


oe & @ 


We sincerely hope that steps may be taken 
in the direction indicated by Mr. Freemantle. 
The Hunter Archzological Society have 
opened a Templeborough Fund, and if the 
money can be raised for the purchase of the 
site, there is, as Mr. T. Walter Hall points 
out in a letter to a Sheffield paper, ample 
statutory means of protecting it under the 
Ancient Monuments Protection Act, 1882, 
and its amending Acts, either through H.M. 
Office of Works or the County Council of 
Yorkshire or Derbyshire. The first thing 
to be done is to raise the £4,000 required 
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before May 1 next, and then the work can 
be begun. 


Nowadays we do not often hear the name of 
Luigi Canina mentioned, but in his day— 
he died in 1857 at the age of sixty-two—his 
remarkable conjectural restorations, on paper, 
of ancient buildings, were well known, and 
exercised considerable influence upon both 
architects and archeologists. He had much 
imagination, but was born before the day of 
scientific archeology. Mr. A. E. Richard- 
son, however, has done well to revive his 
memory in a well-informed article in -the 
Architects’ and Builders’ Journal of Novem- 
ber 20. His paper on “The Restorations of 
Canina,” illustrated by the only portrait 
extant, and reproductions of a number of 
his “restorations,” may send not a few 
readers to turn over once again the leisurely 
pages, with their wonderful drawings, of 
Canina’s ponderous volumes. The same 
Journal, in its issue of December 4, had an 
article of more direct appeal to the archzolo- 
gist—“ The Engineering Skill of the Ancient 
Builders”—by Mr. H. Slicer. In this Mr. 
Slicer discussed the old problem of how the 
Egyptians and other ancient peoples trans- 
ported and erected the enormous blocks 
of stone which they used for building pur- 
poses, and with the aid of one or two illus- 
trations from Egyptian sources suggested how 
the thing was done—chiefly by the sleigh 
and lever. 


The Zimes of November 26 contained a two- 
column article entitled “The Lost City of 
Tharsis,” in which Mr. Bernard and Mrs. 
Ellen M. Whishaw, writing from the Museum 
of Andalusian Pottery and Lace, Seville, gave 
a most interesting account of the discoveries 
which have been made in the course of the 
excavations which have been going on for 
some time past “in the centure of Seville, 
with the object of improving the access to the 
top of a steep ascent known as the Cuesta 
(cliff) del Rosario, which has hitherto been 
believed to be part of an outcrop of rock in 
the midst of the great plain of the Guadal- 
quivir.” Extensive remains have been found 
below the surface, and the writers believe 
that they have here identified the site of the 
lost city of Tharsis, 


The Manchester Guardian, November 20, 
reported that “substantial progress has been 
made in the work of restoring the cloisters of 
Chester Cathedral, but the restoration will 
not be completed for some months. Diffi- 
culties are being encountered in the removal 
of masses of earth and stones, as well as the 
laying of new foundations. Stones have been 
unearthed from the foundation of the cloister, 
forming what are believed to be remains 
of the original fabric. Three buttresses sup- 
porting the cloister, which were built in 1817, 
have now been replaced by new buttresses 
in style with the older ones in the same line. 
From the foundations of these buttresses 
have been taken a number of stones, which 
formed a fine Early English arch, embellished 
with dog-tooth mouldings. These have been 
fitted together and placed in the crypt, where 
many other pieces of masonry, bearing Early 
English mouldings, have been stored. These 
pieces include arch-stones, which have been 
fitted together, heads and bases of pillars and 
clustered columns, some of which are beauti- 
ful examples of early carving. A human 
skull also has been discovered in a ‘ pocket’ of 
the north cloister groining. Another inter- 
esting relic is what is apparently a portion of 
a piscina. Some finely carved Early English 
corbels have been found on the walls of the 
disused chambers, which are approached from 
the cloisters through a fine Late Norman or 
Early English doorway. With the exception 
of the west cloister all the windows have now 
been remullioned where the mullions were 
missing, and these repairs have wrought a 
striking change in their appearance.” 


In the course of some excavations which the 
Woolhope Field Club have been carrying out 
on the site of the old Roman town of Arico- 
nium, near Hereford, various remains have 
been found. Among them are a well-pre- 
served mosaic pavement, a Roman altar, 
pottery, coins, etc., while some foundations 
of buildings have been traced. 


Congratulations to the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest on their success 
in saving the meadowland at the head of 
Windermere and the Roman fort. Canon 
Rawnsley and the local secretaries have suc- 
ceeded in raising the whole of the requisite 
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£4,000. ‘The head of Windermere,” as 
they announce, “is safe from disfigurement, 
and the right to land or wander on the shore 
for a frontage of 600 yards of river and lake 
has been obtained for the public.” Funds 
are still required for the scientific exploration 
of the Roman fort in the Borran Field, but 
that is a comparatively minor matter, which 
can wait. The main point is that the head 
of Windermere itself is for all time secure 
against vandalism and encroachment. 


The next spring meeting of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archzological Society will 
take the form of a three-day meeting with 
headquarters at Wells. Usually the spring 
meeting is confined {o one day, and the 
summer meeting extends over three days, 
but this year there will be a reversal of the 
conditions. This decision has been arrived 
at owing to the impossibility of keeping the 
Lake Village at Glastonbury open later than 
June. 


¢ ¢ 

A writer in the Manchester Guardian, 
December 10, mentions that the recently 
held court for Lord Leconfield’s manor of 
Caldbeck, Upton and Underfell had before 
its duly sworn-in jurors, amongst other 
matters, the state of the ancient cross in the 
market-place. The jury and steward of the 
manor afterwards viewed this relic of an- 
tiquity, and ordered the necessary repairs. 
“It is a pity,” continued the writer, “that 
all lords of manors do not through their 
courts take an interest in the careful preserva- 
tion of these objects of historic value, and 
often of present-day use, that so often perish 
from neglect. Some years ago such a manor 
not very far distant from Manchester fell into 
the hands of a rich business man, who after 
a few years told his steward to hold no more 
courts, as from his point of view it only 
meant a dinner at his expense without any 
gain to him. From that time objects of 
beauty, antiquity, or even use to the public 
have had scant attention. Perhaps. they 
would not have had more under his court 
rule, and now the district council hold sway 
things are no better. Let us be thankful 
that we have still some lords of manors who 
with their ancient privileges do not forget 
their duties.” 


Jichester. 


By E. H. BINNEy, M.A. 
— 





Ilchester, once the second, if not 
the first, town in the county. It has been 
twice, perhaps three times, besieged; it had 
four, if not six, churches, not to mention 
separate chapels. Now you could walk from 
one end of it to the other in two minutes. 
The guide-books say little about it, and 
there is little to be seen there ; yet the place 
has a history of some interest, and it is the 
object of this paper to disentangle the true 
facts from the guesswork of the earlier anti- 
quaries, and to give an indication of the 
sources from which the account of the place 
is drawn. 

Take a large scale-map of South Somerset 
and notice the position of IIlchester. It lies 
south of the river Yeo. To the north is 
the small village of Northover, joined to 
Ilchester by a bridge ; on all the other sides 
are low-lying meadows liable to floods. At 
the beginning of Ilchester all this low ground 
must have been a swamp, and, for the greater 
part of the year, impassable. Even now the 
three roads leading across it to Limington, 
Yeovil, and Ilminster are not infrequently 
covered by high floods. The town itself is 
raised only some 6 feet above the low 
ground, but as the sites of old towns tend to 
be raised by the accumulation of old building 
material and rubbish, at a very early time it 
was probably scarcely raised above the sur- 
rounding swamp. The water under Ilchester 
Bridge is shallow, and there was probably a 
ford there before there was a bridge. There 
are other places lower down where the river 
is fordable, but not at the only two places 
(Long Load and Langport) where the higher 
ground comes down to the river banks, and 
interrupts the stretches of low meadows. 
This may have been the reason why the 
Romans took their Foss Road over the river 
at Ilchester rather than lower down, where 
the expanse of swamp to be crossed in 
addition was greater. The ground to the 
south of Ilchester must have been then solid 
enough for road-making, though no doubt 
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rather swampy still. Anyhow, they chose 
this spot for the junction of the Foss Road 
(to Ilminster) with the Yeovil (Dorchester) 
road, and this would make it a natural 
position for a Romano-British town or village, 
whether there was one there before or not. 
Apart from this there is no reason to suppose 
that Ilchester was a Roman station of any 
importance. Professor Haverfield* has made 
this clear. Few Roman remains have been 
found, and these need not have belonged to 
Romans ; others have been wrongly assumed 
to be Roman. The name of the place, 
which has long been identified with the 
“Ischalis”” of Ptolemy, cannot be connected 
with it. Moreover, if the identity could be 
proved, nothing would be gained thereby, 
as he gives no particulars about it. 

In this connection Stukeleyt curiously 
identifies ‘‘ Pill Bridge, a little lower,” with 
“the Uzella of Ptolemy.” Pill Bridge is a 
narrow stone packhorse bridge two miles 
below Ilchester, on the old track to Lang- 
port; he does not appear to have been over 
it, and perhaps took it for the name of a 
town. He makes another guess in the same 
place, calling the “river Ivel, or Yeovil, the 
Velox of Ravennas,” z.¢., of the anonymous 
geographer of Ravenna, who gives a list of 
names of the cities, rivers, etc., of Britain, { 
without saying anything about them. Velox 
comes last in the list of thirty rivers. It is 
exceedingly unlikely that a river so insignifi- 
cant as the Yeo would find a place in a 
list limited to thirty names, or that it would 
come last if any sort of order was observed. 
One other name deserves mention. Camden§ 
thought Ilchester was the place called “ Pon- 
tavel Coit,” which he turned into “ Pont Ivel 
Coit,” in the list of thirty-two British towns 
_ at the end of the history of Nennius; but 
this again is a guess based upon an 
imaginary derivation, and we should be 
none the wiser if it were correct. 

All that can be said with certainty of 
Iichester before the time of the Saxons is 


* In the Victoria County History of Somerset, 
vol. i., p. 294. 

+ Ltinerarium Curiosum, p. 154. 

t The Ravenna Lists, and also Ptolemy's Geo- 

phy, so far as they refer to Britain, are to be 
cand in Monumenta Historica Britannica, and also 
in Horsley’s Britannia Romana. 

§ Camden’s Britannia (edition of 1806), p. 78. 


that there was a town or village there during 
the Roman occupation of Britain ; but, 
owing to its swampy surroundings, it would 
not have been a place where Romans proper 
would willingly plant themselves for per- 
manent residence. 

Of Saxon Ilchester before the Norman 
Conquest nothing is known. The name of 
the place does not occur in the Saxon 
Chronicle, though neighbouring places are 
mentioned. It probably became Saxon 
territory after the battle of Pen, in a.p. 658, 
when the Welsh were driven to the Parrett, 
which became the frontier between the West 
Welsh and the West Saxons. The river 
Yeo, or Ivel, from which the town takes its 
name, occurs in the deed of foundation of 
Athelney Abbey* (a.p. 852) as “‘ Yevel,” a 
form nearer to the present one than the 
early Norman “ Givel-cestre ” would imply. 

Yet it was in the Saxon period that 
Ilchester must have been growing to its 
height. Perhaps it was near enough to the 
frontier for trade between Briton and Saxon, 
yet not so near as to be in danger of sudden 
raids. Perhaps, a century or two later, it 
was a central place on the route to the West 
not easily got at by the Danes from either 
the north or south coast. Certainly the 
Foss Road must have been a trade route 
when the country to the north was difficult 
to pass for the fens, and that to the south 
for its hills. So when it first appears in 
written records IIchester is an important com- 
mercial town. Domesday Book (A.D. 1085) 
shows that it had 107 burgesses, men of 
some substance, and that £11 a year 
were paid for the market, a large sum for 
those days.t Furthermore, Ilchester was 
important enough to have a mint. Among 
a boxful of coins, discovered in 1833, of 
William I., were a number marked GIFLI, 
which are assigned by Hawkins, who describes 
them, to Ilichester.t There seems no reason 
for doubting that this is a customary abbrevia- 
tion for the early Norman spelling Givelcestre. 
Again, in another description of coins of 
Henry II.,§ coins ‘bearing the letters 1veL, 

* Cartularium Saxonicum, vol. ii., p. 165. 

t+ The entries are to be found in the Victoria 
County History of Somerset, vol. i., pp. 437, 441, and 
bs 3 Archaologia, xxvi. (1834), pp. 10, 17. 

§ Lbid., xviii. (1814), p. 3- 
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Or IVELCE, are assigned to Ilchester. There 
can be no doubt about these, and they con- 
form to the later spelling Ivelcestre. (The 
spelling Givelcestre does not occur later than 
Walter of Coventry, probably late eleventh 
or early twelfth century.) 

Before long Ilchester was to establish a 
strong claim upon the consideration of its 
King. On the death of the Conqueror, in 
1087, the town supported William Rufus 
against the rebel barons, who were nominally 
upholding the claims of Robert of Normandy, 
but really fighting to secure their own freedom 
from control. Men who had much to lose 
had every reason to prefer a strong govern- 
ment to lawlessness. In 1088 the town 
successfully stood a siege, of which a short 
notice is to be found in the Chronicle 
of Florence of Worcester,* who died in 
1118, and so was contemporary with the 
siege. 

From this time onward the position held 
by Ilchester has to be inferred from a 
number of scattered allusions to be found 
in ancient charters, treasury records, and 
the like. It is only here and there that 
these tell us anything of interest about the 
place, but they are enough to show that 
the prosperity of Ilchester continued for 
nearly two centuries after the Norman Con- 
quest, after which it began to wane. We 
hear of a charter granted to Ilchester by 
Henry II. (1154-1189),t following his policy 
of strengthening the position of the towns as 
a counterbalance to the excessive power of 
the barons. It is probably subsequent to the 
granting of this charter that we hear of the 
payment by the burgesses of IIchester of 
twenty shillings “for the privileges of their 
guild.” { Before this we find the usual formula 
that the sheriff gives an account of varying 
sums (from sos. to 1138. 4d.) in respect 
of the town of Ilchester.§ I rather suspect, 


* Edition of B. Thorpe, vol. ii., p. 24. He spells 
it ‘*Givelceastra.” There is an identical account, 
with a few variations in spelling (¢.g., ‘‘ Givelcestria ”), 
in the Memoriale of Walter of Coventry (Rolls Series, 
vol. i., p. 102); another, much abridged, is in the 
Chronicle of Ralph de Diceto (Rolls Series, vol, i., 

. 214), copied from one of the others. He is about 
fty years later, and spells the place ‘‘ Yvelcestria.” 

t T. Gerard, Descraption of Somerset (1633), p. 203. 
(Somerset Record Society.) 

t Pipe Rolls, 1179-1180 onwards. 

§ Pipe Rolls, 1161-1162 onwards. 
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however, that Ilchester owed part of its 
advantages to a friend at Court. 

Among the shadowy names connected with 
Ilchester that come down to us from the 
time of Henry ITI. there stands out one figure 
that is more substantial. One Richard of 
Ilchester was a Churchman of some impor- 
tance, and we hear something of him in the 
Chronicle of Ralph de Diceto.* In 1163, 
being then Archdeacon of Poitiers, he was 
sent by Henry II on an embassy to the 
Pope. This is significant. It was the year 
after the appointment of Thomas Beckett to 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury, and it 
means that Richard of Ilchester was one of 
the prominent clergy on the side of Henry 
in his dispute with the Archbishop. Three 
years later he was excommunicated by the 
latter, but obtained absolution from the 
Bishop of St. Asaph. In 1173, three years 
after the murder of Beckett, he became 
Bishop of Winchester. He died in 1189.t 
The chronicler says nothing about his con- 
nection with Ilchester, but this is supplied 
from other sources. His name was Richard 
Toclive,t and he was born at Sock, as appears 
from the deed of foundation of Trinity 
Hospital, Iichester, by William Dacus (about 
1217-1220), to whom he must have been 
related.§ In the Pipe Rolls of 1163-1164 
onwards Richard is the owner of a mill at 
Ilchester : in the deed William Dacus bestows 
certain houses and lands and “both the 
mills which I possessed in the town of 
Ilchester” upon his new foundation for the 
good of the souls of Richard Bishop of 
Winchester and a number of others, all of 
whom may be presumed to have been of his 
family. One of these mills must have been 
that which formerly belonged to Richard of 
Ilchester, and probably passed to William 
Dacus by inheritance. One other entry we 
find about him, in the Pipe Roll of 1181-1182, 
where there is mention of “the surplus 
revenue of the Bishop of Winchester, arising 
from the Isle of Wight, which he granted to 
the inhabitants of Ilchester.” He evidently 
kept up his interest in his native place, and 

bs . i, pp. 322, 318-319, 368. 
- Deagcle” aientiteess pa ee (edition of 

— i, p. 195. 


§ Somerset Archeological Society Proceedings, xiii., 


Pp. 25 (1865). 
B 
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would be likely enough to have used his 
influence with the King to its advantage. 

The Charter of Henry II. was confirmed 
by King John.* Gerard is wrong in saying 
that it was done because the town held out 
successfully when besieged by the “ seditious 
barons.” The King had not much leisure 
for giving Charters after the Civil War had 
begun, and the date assigned (1203) is some 
years before the Civil War. I have not been 
able to verify this siege of Ilchester ; it looks 
rather as if Gerard had confused it with the 
first. To this reign belongs the earliest of 
the Almshouse Deeds,t whereby William 
Dacus (the founder of Trinity Hospital) 
grants land to one Herward, or Hereward, 
whose name occurs frequently in the earlier 
Almshouse Deeds. 

In this reign, also (1214), was born at 
Ilchester Roger Bacon, ‘‘in the Friary,” says 
Collinson, whose authority I have not dis- 
covered. It has been suggested that there 
must be some mistake about his being born 
“in the Friary.” There need not be. The 
Friary was not founded until about 1270,{ 
and he may have been born in a house that 
afterwards was used, for the Friary. Within 
a year or two of John’s death Trinity Hospital 
was founded (1216-1220), “to receive invalid 

r persons when travelling away from 
home.” The Rev. T. Hugo wrote a very 
complete account of it. In 1241, owing to 
the poverty of the hospital and its occu- 
pants’ lack of a suitable place of worship, the 
Church of St. Mary Minor was appropriated 
to it. Its site was just opposite the church, 
the latter being to the east and the hospital 
to the west of the road over the bridge from 
Northover, close to the south bank of the 
river. 

At some time between 1270 and 1280 it 
had become a nunnery, and under the name 
of White Hall, or the New Hall, is frequently 
referred to in deeds, until 1435 or 1436, 
when the last mention of the ‘‘ Nuns of 
Ilchester’ occurs. By 1463 it is no longer a 
nunnery, but a free chapel, which became 
finally extinct in 1548. As a nunnery it was 


* Collinson, History of Somerset, and Pipe Roll, 


1204-1205. 

+ Buckler, /velchester, Deed No. 1. 

t Collinson, and Tanner, Notitia Monastica. 

§ Somerset Archeological Society Proceedings, xiii. 
(1865), p- 25. 


not a success. We hear of the Prioress 
Alicia de la Zerde, or Yard, being ejected for 
excessive harshness in 1316, and of her 
successor, Alicia de Chilterne, being also 
ejected for irregular behaviour nine years 
later. The intervention of the Bishop in the 
interests of discipline was frequent, and Hugo 
does not scruple to say that White Hall was 
the worst example of a medizval nunnery he 
ever met with. 

To return to chronological order, about 
1270 there was founded at Ilchester a house 
of “Friars preachers.” Little is known about 
its early years, but its buildings, in the south- 
west corner of the town, were subsequently 
extensive and important, as will appear later. 
About the same time, perhaps a little later, 
Ilchester suffered severely from fire and pesti- 
lence ; the inhabitants petitioned Edward I. 
(1272-1307) to abate their “fee farme”’ on that 
account, and the abatement was granted.* I 
do not know whether it is to a dim tradition 
of this that we must ascribe the legend 
recorded by Stukeley “that the old city was 
set on fire by matches ty’d to the tayls of 
sparrows, let fly from a place called Standard 
Cross Hill.” The story is improbable enough 
in itself, and, as Stukeley suggests, has been 
related of many other places. 

Iichester must have been on its decline 
before it suffered in this way, or else economic 
reasons would have caused it to be rebuilt and 
repeopled. A large town partly destroyed 
by calamity will soon rise again if the causes 
that made it rise at first still hold good. A 
town whose trade is dwindling already may 
never recover from such a blow. While 
rebuilding is in progress, trade will go to 
more conveniently situated rivals, and never 
return. The temporary lack of trade is itself a 
discouragement to face the cost of rebuilding, 
and would be an even stronger deterrent to 
new-comers than the fear of fresh outbreaks 
of pestilence. With the opening of roads 
across Sedgemoor, Taunton, and Bridgewater 
began to share the traffic to the west which 
had so long been almost the monopoly of 
Iichester, and the level road, once it could 
be made secure upon the swampy ground, 
had the advantage of being, at least in 
summer, the easiest. 

Some trade, no doubt, was sea-borne to 


* Gerard, 
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Bridgewater, and had no occasion to make 
the troublesome passage up the Parrett and 
Yeo to Ilchester, if its ultimate destination 
was further west. That water-borne coal 
made its way up to Ilchester centuries ago 
can, I think, be proved by the seams of coal 
dust and small coal to be seen to this day in 
the banks of the river below the town, as 
much as four feet below the present ground 
surface. How far back it dates it is im- 
possible to say, because we do not know how 
fast the river has deposited silt, or how 
far the burial has been helped by earthworms 
or the hand of man, in cutting the banks 
down clean and piling the stuff on top. The 
absence of stones and clay in the fine friable 
silt on top and the regular level of the top 
makes it unlikely that the burial is artificial. 
Earthworms have no doubt contributed 
much: they have been known to bury coal 
dust seven inches in eighteen years,* though 
of course this rate would become slower and 
slower as the top layer of earth became 
thicker. Still, between the river and the 
worms, several centuries, at least, must have 
elapsed since the coal dust was unloaded 
from the boats. The carriage of coal to 
Ilchester by boat has only ceased within the 
memory of living persons. 

From the beginning of the fourteenth 
century there is no indication that Ilchester 
was recovering any of its former prosperity ; 
in fact, there is very little mention of it, except 
in deeds of local interest, which tell little or 
nothing about its relations with the outer 
world. In 1426, when the nunnery was still 
in existence, if on its last legs, and the Friary 
was flourishing, Robert Veel founded the 
almshouse opposite the latter, in a house 
rebuilt by him, for the reception of five, six, 
or seven poor men.t It is said that in 1497 
Perkin Warbeck fled from Taunton through 
Iichester when seeking refuge at Beaulieu 
Abbey ;{ but I have not been able to find the 
source of this statement. In 1502 the parish 
churches of St. Mary Minor and St. John 
the Baptist were united and annexed to the 
church of St. Mary Major for lack of funds.§ 

* Darwin, Vegetable Mould and Earthworms (1881), 
p- 146, etc. 

¢t Buckler, Deed No. 120. 


t Somerset Archaeological Society Proceedings, xxv., 
ii, 63. § Collinson. 
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Gillard : Jts Church and its 
Cross. 


By THE Rev. Francis W. GALPIN, M.A., F.L.S, 
——- 





AT was the month of June when I 
eb found myself in Dublin with the 
YeS we) long-wished-for opportunity of visit- 
~. ing the old village of Ullard, Co. 
Kilkenny, its interesting church, and its still 
more interesting cross. 

Arriving at Borris, the nearest railway- 
station, a three-mile drive on the mail car 
through the delightful scenery of the Barrow 
valley brought me to the spot I sought. 
The village, indeed, seems to be almost a 
thing of the past, though its ‘‘street”’ re- 
tains the old name ; the weather-worn church 
is roofless and in a ruinous state, but, stand- 
ing by the “street” in a grove of trees, it 
forms a picturesque object in its decay, while 
its architectural features are especially note- 
worthy. Dr. O’Donovan, in his comments 
on the Ordnance Survey, gives the dimen- 
sions of the building as follows: Nave, 33 
feet long by 22 feet wide ; and chancel 24 feet 
long by 18 feet wide; but Lord Dunraven, 
in his Motes on Irish Architecture, records 
slightly different measurements. 

The western entrance is through a fine 
recessed doorway in the Hiberno-Romanesque 
style of the first half of the twelfth century. 
It reminded me of the far more perfect and 
elaborate example in Cormac’s Chapel on 
the Rock of Cashel, which was erected 
between the years 1127-1134. As will be 
seen in the illustration (Fig. 1), the lintel was 
originally carried across in a straight line 
with the caps of the side pillars, but a later 
supporting arch has been inserted, and the 
displaced architrave worked into the new 
masonry. The floor space of the nave is 
now occupied by graves and tombstones ; in 
the south wall are two narrow round-headed 
windows, widely splayed on the inside. 

The chancel arch is pointed and later ; it 
has, moreover, been partially filled in with 
comparatively recent work to prevent a col- 
lapse. In the east wall there is a two-light 
Gothic window, but the stone altar which once 
stood beneath it has been removed; in the 
south wall under an arch are a piscina and 
sedilia; in the north wall there is an aumbry. 
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On the floor space an unsightly stone-roofed 
erection covers the entrance to a subterranean 
vault. In the north east corner of this part 
of the church there is a small square-headed 
doorway forming the entrance to a spiral 
stairway, which led originally to an upper 
room (probably a priest’s chamber) contained 
in a small round tower. 

On making the circuit of the sacred build- 
ing, I observed with surprise a long and 
massive buttress, which I at first imagined 
had been erected to prop up the east wall, 





FIG, I.—WEST DOORWAY, ULLARD OLD CHURCH 
(TWELFTH CENTURY). 


though it appeared unnecessarily obtrusive ; 
on rounding it, however, I discovered that it 
and its fellow were the side walls of a hand- 
ball alley, the east wall of the church serving 
as the base of the court ! 

Hard by stands the famous cross—12 feet 
6 inches in height—the special object of my 
visit. It is made of granite, and has suffered 
greatly from the wear and tear of eleven 
centuries. Owing probably to the exigencies 
of the ball-court it does not occupy its proper 
position, the front now facing south-east 





instead of due east. The back is much 
weather-worn, and any carvings which may 
have adorned it are almost obliterated ; but I 
was thankful to find the other face was in a 
much better condition. The base, which is 
somewhat hidden by a low stone wall, is 
ornamented with the interlacing scroll pattern 
so characteristic of Irish work; the central 
portion of the shaft has been lost for years 
and concrete now supplies its place; the 
head of the cross, of which an illustration is 
given (Fig. 2) is thus described by O'Neill 
(Sepulchral Crosses of Ancient Ireland, 1857): 
“The two figures at the top are possibly 
Saints Peter and Paul; the centre group 
Christ crucified, with two figures holding, one 
the sponge with vinegar and hyssop, the other 
the spear with which the Saviour’s side was 
pierced. This mode of treating the Cruci- 
fixion is very usual in such works. One of 
the cross arms has a figure playing a harp, 
probably intended for the Roya! Psalmist. 
On the other cross arm is carved Abraham’s 
sacrifice.” The figures in the upper panel of 
the shaft he puts down as “‘ portions of two 
apes.” 
The representation of the instrument, called 
by O’Neill a harp, has proved a source of 
great interest ever since Sir Samuel Ferguson, 
in 1834, sent a sketch of it to Dr. Petrie, the 
great Irish antiquary, with the following 
remarks: “ What do you think of the harper? 
I protest it is a true copy, but if it be a harp 
he plays, how could the strings be fastened 
as they would seem to be on such a frame? 
Bunting would be highly tickled,” Edward 
Bunting was then preparing a second edition 
of his Ancient Music of Ireland, and, when 
it appeared in 1840, he included in it an 
engraving of the instrument, taken from a 
sketch by Mr. E. V. Alcock, son of the 
Rector of Ullard, as an illustration to Fergu- 
son’s account of the antiquity of the harp ia 
Ireland. The writer stated that “it is the 
first specimen of the harp without a fore- 
pillar that has hitherto been discovered out 
of Egypt.” This is now, of course, no longer 
true, for examples of harps so constructed 
have been found in Assyria and Persia ; in 
fact, the soung of Burmah and the nanga of 
North Africa still exist as survivals of this 
peculiar Oriental type. 

But it is a question, as Ferguson himself 
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suggested, whether the instrument shown on 
the Ullard cross is a harp at all; and also 
whether it is “ without a fore-pillar.” It will 
be noticed that it is quadrangular and not 
triangular like the harp, and we know that the 
Keltic or Irish name for the quadrangular 
instrument was “crot” or “cruit,” which 
the best authorities consider to have been a 
form of lyre—that is, it had a soundboard 





FIG. 2,—THE ULLARD CROSS (NINTH CENTURY). 


behind the strings and not Je/ow them as in 
the harp. In an Irish manuscript of the 
ninth century in the British Museum (Vit. 
F. xi.) there is a drawing of a performer on 
the crot which gives a clue to the construc- 
tion of the Ullard instrument of whose pos- 
sibilities Ferguson had such doubts. The 
strings attached to the bottom of the instru- 
ment pass over a bridge resting on a sound- 
board, and are carried up to tuning pegs 








placed in the upper part or head. The 
soundboard does not cover the whole back 
of the instrument, but only the lower half ; 
and at the end of the curved head there is 
an ornamental strut or support which keeps 
the upper part in position, and enables it to 
resist the vertical tension of the strings. 

I was able to examine the Ullard carving 
closely, and to take many rubbings and pho- 
tographs ; there was a particularly good light ; 
the stone had been well wetted by rain; and 
I have no doubt as to there being a front 
strut or support to the instrument, while the 
back soundboard places it with the lyres and 
psalteries and not with the harps. A similar 
instrument is depicted on the South Cross, 
Castledermot (about twenty miles north of 
Ullard), and has been well illustrated by Miss 
Margaret Stokes in Zhe High Crosses of Dur- 
row and Castledermot. At Kells, Clomac- 
noise, and Monasterboice, the same large 
quadrangular crot is seen, and in Scotland, 
on the great cross at Iona. On a twelfth- 
century ivory binding in the British Museum 
(Egerton Manuscripts, 1139) there is the re- 
presentation of a crot ; the work is probably 
Greek, and was executed for Melissenda, wife 
of Foulques, Count of Anjou and King of 
Jerusalem. 

My task at Ullard over, a friendly farmer 
kindly offered me a ride to Graig-na-managh, 
a quaint little town close by, with the remains 
of the once celebrated Cistercian Abbey of 
Duiske, founded circa 1212, and suppressed 
in 1536. The greater part of the old church 
is still used for worship, and portions of the 
refectory, the scriptorium, the chapter-house, 
and. several other buildings, are yet standing. 
In the churchyard has been erected an 
ancient cross known as the “ Ballyogan 
Cross,” and though the design is different to 
that at Ullard, the same subjects are de- 
picted (Fig. 3). The crot-player is carved 
in the lowest panel of the shaft, and the 
bottom part is somewhat mutilated, His 
instrument seems to be identical with that at 
Ullard, though in this case the soundboard 
may have covered the whole of the back. 
The stranger who visits Graig and its neigh- 
bourhood in search of past history should 
make the acQuaintance of one of its leading 
townsmen, Mr. Patrick O'Leary, an active 
member of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
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of Ireland, whose knowledge as an archzolo- 
gist is only equalled by his enthusiasm and 
skill as a musician. To him I am deeply 
indebted for genuine Irish hospitality, and 





FIG. 3.—THE BALLYOGAN CROSS (NINTH CENTURY) 


for the loan of books and pamphlets on the 
curiosities of the district, which his cousin, 
Mr. John O'Leary, supplemerited by some 
excellent views of the Ballyogan Cross. It 
was with real regret I left so interesting a 


spot and the warmhearted friends I had 
found; but the long day was closing, the 
mail-car was in waiting, and Borris had to be 
reached for the last train to Dublin. 


aS 


Some Cnpublished Letters of 
Sir Calter Scott. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE Rev. W. G. D, 
FLETCHER, M.A,, F.S.A. 


as ie 
IHE following letters of Sir Walter 
Mi Scott as yet, it is believed, un- 

Ali published, were addressed four of 
a them to his lawyer, Mr. Hay Donald- 
son, W.S., of Edinburgh, one to Mr. James 
Gibson of Edinburgh, and the remaining one 
to the boys of Footherley School, Stafford- 
shire. The first five letters were given by 
Mr. Hay Donaldson (who was a brother of 
the well-known Cambridge professor, Dr. 
Donaldson) to a nephew, at whose death 
they passed to the present possessor. I do 
not know what baronet is referred to in the 
postscript to letter No. I., into whom the 
spurs of the law were to be dashed up to the 
rowel-heads ; but it has been suggested that 
a similar sentiment is expressed in some 
words of Edie Ochiltree to Lovel that occur 
in the Antiguary: 

“ There’s a sough in the country about 
that six hundred pounds, and there’s a writer 
cheeld in Edinburgh has been driving the 
spur-rowels o’ the law up to the head into 
Sir Arthur’s sides to gar him pay it, and if he 
canna, he maun gang to jail or flee the 
country.” * 

When this first letter was written, Sir 
Walter had not been created a baronet. He 
had bought the Abbotsford estate in 1811, 
and he built a new house there which was 
completed in 1824. His baronetcy dates 
from 1820. 

' Letter No. II., addressed to Mr. James 
Gibson of Edinburgh, was in reply to one 
from that gentleman, in which he evidently 
’ thought (though wrongly) that Sir Walter had 
made a personal attack upon him in several 
numbers of the Beacon newspaper. What 


* See the Antiquary, edition 1831, vol. i., p. 321. 
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this was about I do not know; but Sir 
Walter, in Letter No. III., addressed to 
Mr. Donaldson, says that he had never even 
seen the paragraph Mr. Gibson complains of, 
nor had he ever written a line for the Beacon, 
though he had subsidized it. 

Letters No. IV. and V. are undated, but 
were probably written about the same time. 
Lord Compton, named in the earlier letter, 
became, in 1828, second Marquis of North- 
ampton ; he was twenty years younger than 
Scott, being born in 1790; but he was a 
man of considerable eminence, and became 
a trustee of the National Gallery, and of the 
British Museum, and President of the Royal 
Society ; he married, in 1815, a Scotch lady, 
Miss Margaret Macleane-Clephane, and died 
in 1851. 

The last letter was written in 1823 tosome 
boys at Footherley School, in reply to a 
request made by them that Sir Walter would 
compose a school song for them. He not 
unnaturally pointed out in reply that the 
composer of such a song ought to be ac- 
quainted with the local circumstances, the 
scenery of the neighbourhood, and the 
amusements of the school to write a school 
song with good effect. Of the eight boys 
who sent the request, Lionel Eld, then aged 
fourteen, belonged to the Elds of Seighford, 
and was afterwards a Colonel in the Bengal 
Army. William Fletcher, then aged twelve, 
was afterwards a First Classman at Oxford, 
and a Fellow of Brasenose College, and 
Head-master of Wimborne Grammar School. 
His brother, Thomas William Fletcher, then 
aged fourteen, became a_barrister-at-law, 
Colonel of the Staffordshire Militia, and a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Charles Thorn- 
hill, then aged fifteen, took Holy Orders, and 
became Vicar of St. Peter’s, Coventry. Of 
the other signatories I can give no account. 
Footherley is a hamlet in Shenstone parish, 
Staffordshire, and there is some account of 
the place in Shaw’s History of Staffordshire, 
pp. 49, 50. I should be glad to know more 
of the school which was held at Footherley 
Hall, for it turned out some very good 
scholars. 

I. 

My DEAR SIR, 

I am favoured with your two letters 
and inclose my receipt for 4250 due on the 


zoth by the Fee fund and Mr. Marshal 
collector therefor. Pray pay yourself for the 
advances you have made on my account 
and send me the balance by post-bill. I 
am in no hurry for it, having plenty of cash 
here. 

I have written to the Duke inclosing your 
letter, which will speedily produce an answer 
as to your attending the Head Court. I 
pointed out to his Grace several reasons why 
you should do so, and we must wait his 
decision. I have little doubt that it will 
be to request your attendance, which I think 
should be regular and official. As to this we 
must, of course, await his Grace’s pleasure, 
which I will communicate the instant I 
learn it. 

Ever, my dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 
WALTER Scott. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
20 Septr. [1817]. 


I entirely agree with you on the necessity 
of letting Powguild. There can be no doubt 
on the subject. Pray dash the spurs of the 
law up to the rowel-heads in the Baronet ; he 
deserves no quarter on our part. 


[Zndorsed| Hay Donatpson, Esq., W.S. 
FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


James Gibson to Sir Walter Scott. 


EDINBURGH, 
: 14 Sept., 1821. 

SiR, 

Some weeks ago there appeared in 
the Beacon a false, injurious, and most mali- 
cious attack on my private and professional 
character, and that the libel might the more 
surely attract the notice of the public, the 
charges contained in it were repeated in suc- 
cessive numbers of that paper as indisputably 
true. 

I have, in consequence, been advised, and 
am resolved to raise an action of damages 
against all concerned in carrying on, or sup- 
porting, by pecuniary means, the Beacon, 
and I am sorry to say that facts have 
been stated to me which, if well founded, 
will subject you to the conclusions of that 
action. ; 
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I have been informed that you, along with 
several others, have subscribed a bond of 
credit to a banking-house for the support 
of the Beacon, besides otherways rendering 
yourself responsible for the conduct of that 
paper. 

Such generally is the nature of the informa- 
tion I have received ; but I should not act, 
with proper respect to you, did I not, before 
commencing my action, give you an oppor- 
tunity of disclaiming any connection of the 
kind alluded to with the paper in question. 

If I do not, within a few days, receive a 
satisfactory disclamation, I shall consider 
myself warranted by the information I have 
received, and by prevalent report, to include 
your name, as a defender, in the action I am 
about to raise. 

At the same time I beg to assure you that 
it will give me great satisfaction to receive 
from you such an answer as shall relieve me 
from the painful necessity of proceeding 
against you. 

I have the Honor to be, Sir, 
Y" most obed. s*, 
Jas. GrBson. 


Str WALTER Scott, BART. 


II. 


Copy Answer to Mr. Gibson. 
Sir, 
I found your letter of the 14th to-day 
on my return from the Jedburgh Circuit, and 
regret that a post should have passed without 
your receiving my reply that I have certainly 
subscribed a Bond of Credit to a Banking 
House in support of the Beacon Newspaper. 
And that I have nor otherwise directly or 
indirectly rendered myself in any respect 
responsible for the conduct of that paper. 
If you think proper after receiving so explicit 
an answer to include me in any proceedings 
which you may commence against the news- 
paper or its managers I will of course hold 
you liable for the costs of such unauthorized 
procedure, and am, etc. 


. ABBOTSFORD, 
16 Sept. 


I have only to add that Mr. Hay Donald- 
son, W.S., is my Law Agent, with whom any 


further communications on this subject, 
should it seem to require any, will be carried 
on with most propriety. 


III. 


My DEAR DONALDSON, 

I beg to enclose you a most absurd 
letter from your brother, James Gibson, with 
a copy of my answer. I was desirous of being 
quite candid with him. I never saw the 
paragraph he complains of, never wrote a 
line for the Beacon nor revised a line written 
by another, nor ever had the most distant 
connection either generally or occasionally 
with the management of the paper. So 
that laying this most uncalled attack upon 
me with some whimsical conduct of an old 
friend of yours I can only say with the old 
song— 


What [mutale ?] devil’s taen the Whigs 
I think they’ve a gaen daft, Sir. 


I have turned, however, to you for further 
correspondence, but have no idea he will 
trouble you. 

A much more serious matter is the appear- 
ance of another bill of £500 at twenty-one 
days’ sight from poor Jem. By what inanity 
he is possessed it is difficult even to guess. 
I suppose utter ruin will come next. By the 
way, in computing the legacies against my 
mother’s estate, I have no desire he should 
be charged with any part of the £400 be- 
queathed to my uncle. The legacy, you 
know, lapsed by my uncle predeceasing my 
mother, and though it is very right that Z 
who have the means should make it good, 
there is no such reason to burthen Jem with 
any share of it, who cannot afford to be 
generous. I wish to God he would learn to 
be just to himself and his friends. I send 
you my letter to him open that you may see 
it, and take a note of anything respecting 
business ; there can be no need to copy the 
whole. His son is a most delightful being as 
I ever saw. 

I take the opportunity to send my receipt 
for £250 due by Mr. Marshall (fee-faw- 
fund) upon the 21st current, which pray 
recover and run it, perhaps he only may 


Give all he can and bid us dream the rest, 





| a 
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for we sometimes get our cash on partial 
payments. 
Yours truly, 

W. Scott. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
21st Septr. [1821]. 


[Zndorsed| Hay Donatpson, Esq., W., 
CASTLE STREET, 
EDIN. 


IV 


DEAR DONALDSON, 

You must dine with me to-morrow, 
sans faute, that I may introduce you to Lord 
Compton, and then we may have some chat 
together confidentially. This being an 
engagement of business, I hope it will 
supersede any you may have previously 
formed. 

Yours very truly, 
W. Scott. 
CASTLE STREET, 
Thursday. 


[Exdorsed| Hay Donatpson, Esq. 


V. 
DEaR SIR, 
I enclose the needful, and thank you 
always for reminding me of it. 
Yours truly, 
W. Scott. 


[Zndorsed| Hay Donatpson, Esa. 


The Boys of Footherley School to Sir 
Walter Scott. 
FOOTHERLEY HALL, 
Feby. 28th, 1823. 
Honor’p Sir, 

The fame of your unrivalled poems 
which is spread through the whole world, 
your works which we have so often had the 
pleasure of perusing, and your own good 
nature, may perhaps pardon this intrusion on 
your time. We are sensible that it is in the 
highest degree imprudent thus to trouble you, 
since every moment that we engage your 
attention will be a loss to the public, and to 
the whole world. We have, however, been 
so bold as to request you to compose for us 
a Holiday-song—a song for an occasion which 
you are sensible is highly interesting to 

VOL. IX. 


School Boys. It has always been a reproach 
to us that whilst other Schools have one or 
more Holiday-song, we have none that we 
can call our own. This, however, by the 
generosity of the first poet of the age we now 
hope to obviate. And trusting that you will 
comply with our request, we remain, with 
feelings of the utmost deference due to 
genius and reputation; 
Your obliged humble Serv*, 
The Undersigned : 


H. WELLs. C. THORNHILL. 
L. Sib. T. W. FLETCHER. 
H. Brett. R. WHISTON. 


W. FLETCHER. C. WEAVER. 


VI. 


My DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, 

I would be most happy to do any in 
my power to gratify you, and it is only my 
long lost habit of rhyming which obliges me 
to decline your request. Besides, a song of 
the kind you require ought to be written by 
some one well acquainted with all the local 
circumstances which may be touched upon 
in such verses, with good effect, and I, you 
know, am a Stranger to the situation, the 
Scenery, and the amusements of Footherley 
Hall, and so would be obliged to proceed 
upon general idea, which would be probably 
very commonplace and apply as well to any 
other place as to the Scene of your present 
labours. 

I wish you most sincerely, success in your 
hours of labour, and amusement in those of 
relaxation, and remain, 

Your obliged friend, and well wisher, 

WALTER SCOTT. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
8th March [1823]. 


The following additional letter to Mr. Hay 
Donaldson has come to light since the fore- 
going letters were communicated to the 
Antiqguary. It should properly come in 
between Letters I. and II. 


VII. 
Dear SIR, 
I reinclose Jem’s letter and only wish 


you to state further that my cash will be in 
c 
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your hands at Whitsunday, since if I cannot 
get it upon the bond which you have I will 
procure it some other way. Indeed I have 
been almost daily expecting he would have 
drawn for it. 

I leave town to-morrow much jaundiced, 
and hope to bring my complexion to a better 
hue at [? less & less rule em] by a fortnight 
grazing at Abbotsford. Talk of lilies and 
roses, I rival jonquils and daffodils. 

¥ours truly, 
W. S. 


11 March, 18109. 
[Zndorsed| Hay Donatpson, Esa. 


English Medieval Sigure- 
Sculpture.* 


By THE Rev. J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


wa\T is no easy matter to assign exact 
¥ limits to such terms as ‘‘ medizval ” 
le9 Wg or “Middle Ages,” and it seems 
~ almost essential to the use of each 
that it should be expressly defined according 
to the nature of the circumstances under 
consideration. There is no need, therefore, 
to cavil with the authors of this fine work 
when they restrict the term ‘“ medizval” 
to four centuries—namely, from about 1130 
to 1530. True, there are some English 
figure-sculptures of a somewhat rude and 
stiff character prior to 1130; and it is 
equally true that Gothic forms in recumbent 
effigies lingered on for some time subsequent 
to 1530; but still, broadly speaking, it is quite 
accurate to say that “in the main the 
medizval sculpture of England must be taken 
as conterminous with Gothic architecture in 
England.” 

This really noble volume gives vivid ex- 
pression, by means of a wealth of excellent 
photographs, described in good nervous 

* An Account of Medieval Figure-Sculpture in 
England, by Edward S. Prior, M.A., F.S.A., and 
Arthur Gardner, M.A., F.S.A. With 855 photo- 
graphs. Cambridge: University Press,1912. Demy 
4to., pp. xii+734. Price £3 3s. net. We are in- 


debted to the publishers for the loan of the blocks 
illustrating this review. 
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English, of the sensitive refinement of the 
English craftsmen of the thirteenth century 
in the beautifying of the soaring fabrics of 
the day with the choicest of figure-sculpture. 
From 1250 to 1300, according to the ripe 
judgment of Mr. Prior in another of his 
works, A History of the Gothic Art in 
England, was the golden age of architectural 
effort on this side the Channel; but it has 
never before been brought out so clearly that 
this was the particular period when purity of 
ideas and the perfection of exact execution, 
accompanied occasionally by an exquisite 
grace, characterized the best efforts of figure- 
carving as an accessory to architecture. The 
work of that time was never surpassed, and 
very rarely equalled, by what came after. 
The Lincoln angels are the best known by 
students of our cathedrals; they are of 
1260-1270 date; but they are, to our mind, 
surpassed by the somewhat earlier angels of 
Westminster. These latter great reliefs occur 
in the transept ends, both north and south, 
where they are carved inside upon the 
spandrels of the window arches ; their date, 
by the aid of the Abbey accounts, can be 
narrowed down to between 1250 and 1253. 
Of these exquisite angels, this volume speaks 
in richly merited praise: ‘‘ The lines of the 
reliefs are masterly in their adaptation to the 
architectural rhythm ; but in itself, also, this 
sculpture has qualities which command atten- 
tion. Its appeal is what only the master- 
pieces of expression obtain, a power outside 
technicalities of workmanship and arrange- 
ment. Like so much of thirteenth-century 
sculpture, it conveys the idea of a new birth 
in art; as if a fresh incarnation has come of 
the noble type—the ideal which, as opposed 
to the sensuous, the trivial, or the merely 
pretty, we call for want of a better term 
‘monumental.’ Such had it appeared in the 
Greek art of the fifth century B.c., and no 
Athenian relief could be of calmer dignity or 
more serenely composed than are these 
Westminster angels of the thirteenth century. 
Strangely, too, the hair and drapery of some 
eighteen hundred years previous, the head- 
fillets and fine linen folds, have been, in a 
way, reproduced.” 

There is, too, a special charm in the 
youthful angels, carved as an orchestra of 
musicians, in the old quire screen of Salis- 
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bury Cathedral, of about the same date as Westminster, Lincoln, as well as by less 
the finer efforts at Westminster. famous and often much-damaged efforts at 





FIG. I.—WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ‘‘ ANGEL,” WEST SIDE OF NORTH END OF TRANSEPT, ¢. 1250. 


York, Durham, Crowland, Howden, Boston, 
Heckington, Newark, Geddington, etc. This 
is followed by the somewhat inferior statue- 


An excellent chapter is given as to the 
first Gothic statues, 1200 to 1280, as illus- 
trated by those of Peterborough, Wells, 
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FIG, 2.—SALISBURY: OLD QUIRE SCREEN, ‘‘THE CHOIR OF ANGELS,” ¢, 1260. 





FIG, 3.—BURFORD, OXON: FIGURE-CARVED FONT, ¢. 1340. 


pe Seamer 


work of the second period of English me- to 1300. In this section the present writer 
i dizval figure sculpture—namely, from 1280 is glad to find the singularly graceful small 
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alabaster Piet&d of the church of Breadsall, 
Derbyshire, which is here dated as c#rca 1350. 
It was a special joy, so long ago as 1877, 
to be one of the first to rescue this highly 
prized example of Derbyshire alabaster from 
beneath the flooring of the north aisle, where 
it had doubtless been concealed with some 








Messrs. Prior and Gardner could with ad- 
vantage be spared. The figure-sculpture of 
early fonts is quite adequately treated, but 
the font-sculpture of the third period of 
figure imagery—namely, from 1380 to 1530 
—is one of its most important features, and 
is almost infinitely varied. The remarkable 





FIG, 4.—ORFORD, SUFFOLK : 


care when rampant Puritanism was raging 
through the land. 

The subject of figure-sculpture on fonts 
would not, of course, be neglected in such 
a comprehensive work as this; and though 
more than one good monograph has been 
recently issued on this very subject, not one 
word nor a single illustration given us by 


EVANGELIST FONT, ¢. 1400, 


and interesting font of Burford, Oxford, is 
difficult to date. It is here included in the 
third period, but the conjectural date below 
the illustration is 1340. For my own part, 
1360 to 1370 seems a more likely suppo- 
sition. The hint is thrown out that this may 
have been an early plain “tub” font, after- 
wards carved by fourteenth-century masons. 
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But we see no reason for such an idea; there 
are other instances of a like kind, as at Bake- 
well, Derbyshire. A good choice has been 
made out of the infinite variety of beautiful 
fifteenth - century figure - sculptured fonts 
selected for special illustration and com- 
ments. One of the best of these is the fine 
font of Orford, Suffolk. The bowl-panels 
have the evangelistic symbols alternating 
with the Pieta and the seated Trinity 
sculpture. 

Passages relative to the almost invariable 
use of painting on sculptured medizeval fonts, 
and elsewhere in old church interior stone 
carving, had been marked for quotation 
and a small amount of criticism, but space 
prohibits their insertion. 

Nor is there room to say anything with 
regard to sepulchral effigies, which form the 
second, but smaller, section of the book, 
further than that they are admirably treated 
in their progress from Purbeck marble to 
freestone, and from freestone to alabaster. 

It has only been possible, in this in- 
adequate notice, to draw attention to a few 
of the leading features of this beautiful, in- 
structive, and in many respects original, 
work. It may reasonably be expected that 
all intelligent architectural students and 
all sensible ecclesiologists will obtain this 
fascinating volume, or at least desire to 
possess it. 





Ringmer Church, near Lewes. 


By TOHN PATCHING. 
a ane 


HE church of Ringmer is dedicated 
| to St. Mary the Virgin, and was from 
early times a Peculiar—that is to say, 
a parish not under the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop in whose diocese it was situated. 
The Peculiars of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in East Sussex comprised in the Deanery of 
Southmalling extended from the borders of 
Kent to Lewes, and originated from the 
powers which the Archbishops exercised in 
places where they owned property. The 
church of Ringmer is not mentioned in 
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Domesday Book, and the first notice we 
have of it is in the will of Henry, the first 
known Vicar of the parish. We also have 
mention of the church in the taxation of Pope 
Nicholas IV. in 1291. In the Nona Roll of 
twenty years later there is no mention of the 
church, but it is recorded therein that “the 
Rector of Stanmer has and receives all the 
oblations of each person buried in South- 
malling, namely, from Ringmere, Welling- 
hame, Aystone, Norlyngton, Suthram, and 
Clyve, and that the value of such oblations 
is 1oos.” The church as we know it is 
mainly Perpendicular in style, and consists 
of a nave with north and south aisles, chancel 
with side chapels, south porch and modern 
west tower. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by an arcade of four arches on 
octagonal columns, the bases on the south 
side being of the same shape, while those 
on the north side are circular and very 
massive, showing evidence of Norman origin. 
The roof of the nave is a good specimen of 
the style. 

Mr. Henry, the first known Vicar, by his 
will, dated 1275, left property in four parishes 
to endow a chantry in the parish church at 
Ringmer to William de Pontefract, whom he 
names as the first chaplain, succeeding ones 
to be appointed by the Dean of Southmalling. 
In addition, the Vicar bequeathed “‘the houses 
and tenements upon the bridge at Lewes 
which I hold of the Archbishop.” The 
chaplain had to celebrate ten masses a day 
—three for the founder, four for his bene- 
factors who had given him alms, two for 
St. Mary, the patron saint of Ringmer, and 
one for the Holy Spirit. The endowment 
was afterwards found insufficient, and the 
number of masses was reduced to five weekly ; 
namely, three for the testator, one for the 
Virgin Mary, and one for the Holy Spirit. 
The late Mr. Heneage Legge was of opinion 
that the north chapel was the chantry men- 
tioned in the Vicar’s will, but the style in 
which the chapel is built is of much later date. 
This chapel has a piscina in the east wall, a 
somewhat unusual position. On the north 
wall is a Tudor Renaissance monument 
representing a man and a woman in black 
dress and ruffs kneeling beneath a canopy. 
The verses beneath commemorate the virtues 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Mayney, wife of Francis 
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Jefferay, daughter and coheir of Walter 


Mayney, of Kent. The last lines make a 
punning allusion to the lady’s maiden name: 


For all heaven’s gifts (in many single setts) 
In Jefferay Mayney altogether met. 


Below this monument are some brasses 
which came to light when the high pews were 
removed and the church new-seated in 1872. 
There are three plates of arms and an in- 
scription to the memory of Richard Mascall, 
of Malling. He probably was a member of 
the family who held Plumpton, one of whom, 
as quaint old Thomas Fuller tells us, was the 
first who brought carp and pippins into 
England. Richard Mascall died while 
Malling Church was being rebuilt, and so 
was buried at Ringmer, which formerly 
belonged to Malling College. 

A brass placed on the west wall tells us 
that the chapel was restored by Sara Hillman 
in 1909, in memory of her husband, Aubrey 
Hillman, who was born in this parish and 
baptized in this church. 

The chancel is separated from this chapel 
by two arches ; the east window was formerly 
of two single lancet lights, the space between 
which, on the outside, was occupied by a 
buttress; on the inside there was probably 
a painting or an image. These two lights 
were removed in 1842 by the Rev. John Con- 
stable, the vicar, and a perpendicular window 
inserted, which was described as a bad copy 
of the window in the north chapel. This 
window was removed a few years since, and 
the present five-light window inserted in 
memory of the long and eventful reign of 
Queen Victoria. On the north side of the 
chancel is a niche in the wall, which is 
generally described as an aumbry or almery, 
in which the sacramental vessels were kept. 
Mr. Legge describes it as a credence. Ona 
brass plate at one time fixed to a slab in the 
floor, but now placed on the wall between 
the two north arches of the chancel, is a Latin 
inscription to the memory of John Sadler, 
“the humble servant of God, the faithful 
pastor of this church.” His daughter Ann 
married, 19th April, 1637, at Southmalling 
Church, John Harvard, of Southwark, who 
afterwards went to America, and dying there 
in the following year, left a sum of about 
4700 and his library of 320 books to the 
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proposed College at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, an institution now known as Harvard 
University, the richest and most important 
educational establishment in the United 
States. The arches which separate the south 
chapel from the chancel are much wider than 
those on the north side. This chapel dates 
from about the year 1500. It was generally 
thought to have been of earlier date with later 
alteration. John Thatcher, of Ringmer, 
whose will is dated 1527, directed that his 
body should be buried in “a new chapel 
annexed to the chancel of the parish church 
of Ringmer, which I have edifyed and 
bilded.” According to Mr. Legge this is the 
only record that exists of the building of this 
chapel. 

John Thatcher also directed that a thousand 
masses were to be sung between his burial and 
his year’s mind, “of which M masses I wyll 
that X trentals be songe at scali cceli which 
amount to CCC masses.” This is an example 
of the knowledge to be found in old wills, for 
not only do we find the date of the south 
chapel, but also that there was a scali ceeli, 
or ladder of heaven, at the Cluniac Priory 
Church at Southover, Lewes. A ladder of 
heaven was a stairway in a church or cathedral 
which pilgrims and penitents ascended on 
their knees, and was a structure in this 
country at least very rarely met with. The 
Abbey Church of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
possessed one; another existed at Norwich ; 
and Boston Stump was associated with 
another. John Thatcher set aside £200, a 
very large sum in those days, probably equal 
to ten times that amount of our present 
money, to provide ‘‘ an honest prest of good 
fame and name to syng for my sowle in the 
said newe chapell annexed to Ryngmere 
Church.” Another will, that of the father of 
John Thatcher, dated 1499, gives us inform- 
ation about the church ; he bequeaths money 
to the high altar, and to the “ chirch work” 
in his parish church, to the “lyght of o’ 
ladye” and the lights of St. Katherine and 
St. John the Baptist. Another pre-Reforma- 
tion will—that of Andrew Wigmore—men- 
tions the same lights as John Thatcher, and, 
in addition, leaves to the light of St. Nicholas 
a cow, a not uncommon bequest in those 
days. Another will (that of William Ledyng, 
dated 1521), in addition to money bequeathed 
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to the lights in the church, leaves in addition 
6s. 6d. “unto the payntyn of the selyng 
abought the Roode if that it be paynted.” 

The east window of this chapel is of four 
lights of the same date as the window to the 
chantry, but of different design. On the 
south wall is an interesting monument to 
Herbert Springett, the first of that name 
who dwelt at Broyle Place, once a Palace of 
the Archbishop, but what is left of it at the 
present day is occupied as a farmhouse. At 
Ringmer it was that Defoe saw, owing to the 
bad state of the roads, a lady (one of the 
Springett family) being drawn to church by 
six oxen in her coach. It was Herbert 
Springett who gave the fine carved oak 
pulpit to St. Anne’s Church, Lewes, an in- 
scription on it stating that ‘* Harbar Springat, 
gentleman, made this pulpit in the yeare of 
our Lord 1620.” On the north wall is an 
inscription to the memory of Sir William 
Whalley, which quaintly states ‘that he was 
a benefactor to this church and gave the 
commandments.” These commandments 
were on a tablet which formerly was affixed 
to the wall between the two lancet windows 
in the chancel. On the west wall behind 
the organ will be found a monument to Sir 
William Springett, of Broyle Place, a brave 
and upright adherent of the Parliament in 
the Civil War, who fought at Edgehill and 
Newbury, and who died from fever at the 
siege of Arundel Castle in 1643. His post- 
humous daughter, Gulielma, married William 
Penn, the Great Quaker statesman, and the 
founder of the colony of Pennsylvania. 
This makes a second link between this little 
Sussex village and the great English-speaking 
nation on the other side of the Atlantic. 
His widow also married a member of the 
Society of Friends, Isaac Pennington (son of 
a Commonwealth Lord Mayor of London, 
and one of the Regicides), who suffered 
imprisonment no less than six times for 
attending the worship of his own religious 
body. 

In the nave are several marble slabs to 
the memory of members of the Snook family. 
Henry Snook was Vicar of Brighton from 
1681 to 1700, and vicar of this parish from 
1690 till his death in 1727. His son Henry 
married Rebecca White, aunt of Gilbert 
White, of Selborne, whose book on the 


Natural History of Selborne has passed 
through some 120 editions, and taken its 
place as one of the classics of the English 
tongue. Several letters in that work are 
dated from Ringmer. For over thirty years 
White paid an annual visit to Delves House, 
the residence of his aunt, situated to the 
east of the church, and facing the Village 
Green, travelling from his home in Hamp- 
shire, a distance of some eighty miles, on 
horseback across the top of the South Downs. 

At the west end of the church there was 
formerly a gallery, erected by Henry Snook 
the younger. From this place of vantage 
the village orchestra used to render the 
church music on a variety of instruments, 
one of which, an oboe, is still extant, 
religiously preserved, Mr. Legge tells us, “ as 
a relic of times and customs for ever passed 
away.” This orchestra was not superseded 
until 1856, the gallery surviving until 1872, 
when, together with the high-backed pews, 
it was removed. A former parish clerk, of 
an archeological turn of mind, who collected 
notes on the church, was of opinion that the 
aisles had originally separate roofs from the 
nave, but he gave no evidence in support of 
this statement. A possible evidence in favour 
of this statement may be seen in some pro- 
jecting beam-ends and moulded stones, at 
present quite useless, which appear above 
the arches of the nave on the aisle side. A 
drawing representing the church as it was in 
1788 shows only one roof. 

The south entrance to the church is 
through a Gothic wooden porch; the main 
part is ancient, but the front part was restored 
some sixty years ago; the image is quite a 
recent addition. 

The tower was built in 1885, previous to 
which there was a small turret containing a 
single bell on the ridge at the west end of 
the nave. In digging the foundations of the 
new tower the foundations of the old one 
were discovered, with buttresses at the north 
and south-west corners. The new tower is 
not quite on the same lines as the old, 
being parallel with the west end of the 
church, which the old was not. 

The question of the original tower is rather 
obscure. It was destroyed, possibly by light- 
ning, and the date is not unlikely to have 
been that of the square-headed perpendicular 
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window now in the tower; this window was 
formerly in the west wall of the nave, and it 
is not unlikely that, when the original tower 
was destroyed, the wall at the end of the 
nave was built and this window put in. 

A drawing of the church in 1782 shows 
the ruined walls of a tower, enclosing a 
wooden belfry. This is probably the one 
erected to contain the bell mentioned in 
some churchwardens’ accounts of 1682, which 
show the cost of casting a bell and supplying 
timber for a place to hang it. This bell was 
cast in the village, probably on the green, by 
a bell-founder named William Hull, who had 
commenced business at Southmalling in 1680. 
The casting of bells on the spot where they 
were to be hung was often done in those 
days to save the cost of transport, to say 
nothing of the risk of damage from the bad 
state of the roads. 

This wooden belfry was, there is no doubt, 
destroyed by fire, as when the original 
foundations of the tower were uncovered. in 
1884 a large amount of charcoal and other 
débris were found, as well as one of the 
bonds of a bell-stock. In 1804 a bell was 
obtained from Mears, of Whitechapel, which 
was placed in the bell-turret, formerly on the 
roof of the nave, and which gave place to 
the present tower in 1885. 

The peal of bells now in the tower were 
cast by Mears, of Whitechapel, not for any 
particular place, but for competition at the 
International Exhibition of 1884, and were 
awarded a medal for excellence. By reason 
of this the inscriptions on the bells were 
engraved and not cast on in the usual way. 
The new tower was the gift of Mr. Langham 
Christie, of Glyndebourne, who also con- 
tributed largely to the cost of the bells. 

On the outside of the wall at the end of 
the north nave there is an inscription to a 
stillborn child. This, I think, must be 
unique, as I never remember to have seen 
or heard of one before. In the south aisle 
there is a memorial window to a Sister of the 
Catholic Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
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@ Maval Fight in 1523, 
Represented in a THindow in 
Willequier Church, Gpper 
jQormandyp, 


By Cu. ROESSLER DE GRAVILLE, 
<> 


SaMN 1521 Hernan Cortez conquered 
™ New Spain. After securing, from 
the treasures of Moctezuma and 
Guatimozin, a value of 130,000 
gold pesatas, and a rich bounty of precious 
stones and ornaments, he put aside, for 
Charles V., his sovereign, one-fifth of the 
gold, and despatched Alonso d’Avila and 
Antonio de Quifones to Europe with the 
first news of the conquest. 

From the correspondence of Cortez and 
Charles V., we learn that three “ carabellas ” 
carried the plunder, but, unfortunately, 
between the Acores and Cape St. Vincent, 
were attacked by the powerful fleet of Fleury, 
of Honfleur, a privateer much dreaded by 
the Spaniards and Portuguese. He was 
known to be a partner of the wealthy Dieppe 
merchant Ango, whose ships were always 
ready for any enterprise. That Ango and 
his captains were supported by Bonnivet, the 
French great-admiral, was no secret, and it 
was only in 1539 that Francis I. succeeded 
in opening at Bayonne a “ Court of Prizes” 
to inquire into such matters. 

Two of the “carabellas,” on their way 
from the Mexican coast, were seized by the 
French privateers, and, in spite of all the 
efforts of the Spanish and Portuguese author- 
ities, the depredations never ceased. The 
claims laid before the court of Bayonne, and 
the letters of Charles V., leave us few doubts 
on the subject. 

Even a king’s officer, the captain of 
Honfleur (a decayed seaport that has re- 
tained since the popular name of “ Little 
China,” perhaps on account of such arbitrary 
proceedings), a certain Le Roy, was called 
to. defend. himself before the. court of the 
Parliament of Normandy. _'Two.of the ships 
of. the new harbour of -Franciscopolis had 
attacked and plundered what he called an 
enemy of the King, but in reality a peaceful 
foreign merchant established at Rouen. . He 
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had him. imprisoned over seven months in 
‘a deep and dark place,” under the tower 
then recently erected at the entrance of the 
estuary, and some of our generation re- 
member seeing it being pulled down in 1862. 

In the records of Torre de Tombo we 
have many of the proceedings submitted to 
the Court of Prizes, and the Portuguese 
agent is most explicit. 

“Item dicit dictus Nunos quod navi- 
gando in quodam navigio appellato a pieda 
novo... et dum dictum navigium esset 
surtum cum ancora in Tanarifa insula 
Canarie . . . in mense junii mecccccxxij 
supervenerunt septem naves Gallorum, 
quarum erant capitaneus major dictus 
Johannes Florim, aut. de Bellavilla vel alij 
capitanei eorum mandato et de sua conserva 
que fuerunt armate per dictos Gallos 
Johannem Ango, Bellavilla et Silvestrum 
de Villa, et per vim manu forti armata 
depredaverunt et spoliaverunt omnes merces 
et res cum dicto navigio.... (Mem. 8.)” 

In 1523 a cargo evaluated at 180,000 
ducats was seized by the same; and 
Vauchouquet, the stone-mason, who built 
the tower and harbour of Franciscopolis 
(Le Havre-de-Grace), soon joined the Hon- 
fleur pirates as well as the governors of the 
new harbour. The claims of the Portuguese 
came to the enormous amount of 500,000 
cruzades and 300 ships. 

Revenge had to be considered. Flemings, 
Spaniards, and Biscayans hurried up the 
formation of fighting crews, and dared to 
attack the privateers, even with a very small 
force. Judging by the scene on the Ville- 
quier window, it appears that they under- 
stood the value of light and quick-sailing 
boats, and, after escaping the cannons of 
the “ carraca” in the distance, the Flemings 
took shelter under the other, preparing to 
board her. A soldier of the big ship is 
busily engaged in chopping the mast-rigging 
of the boat, while the Spanish captain, bear- 
ing a shield with the emblem of Flanders, 
orders a black-armoured pikeman before 
him to hurry to save the mast from falling. 

This is an episode in which the mariners 
who dedicated the window seem to have 
played an important part. Their names are 
given in the inscription placed. under. the 
three panels. Piet 


Han mil B* xxiii Jehan busquier de 
Vean marpnier (a) Donne la moptie de celte 
(be)rier(e) et Jacques ruault Robert buquet 
et Jehan (le br)eton le ienne ont donne 
Vaultre [moptie pries Dien pour eulx] 
pater wolter ane maria.. 


I believe that we see these four men 
represented standing up on the “carraca,” 
two with the “ fleur-de-lys” shields, one with 
the anchor on his shield, and the leader 
wearing round his neck a badge falling on 
his breast with a jewel, and holding a long 
pike. The enamels are not very correct ; 
the colouring has been carefully studied, and 
caused the painter to leave the central part 
transparent, where azure and gueudes would 
have lessened the general effect. Dark tints 
have been used, purple sad/e for the first 
armour and sad/e and grey in the leader’s 
dress on the third panel. © 

Local reseaches at Rouen allow me to add 
that the “carraca” here represented belonged 
certainly to Ango, and was named Za 
Salamandre. ‘The details recorded in 1523 
mentioning a squadron of four ships manned 
by that celebrated merchant, La Salamandre, 
Le Sacre, Le Dragon, and La Barque du 
Roy, these ships chased and seized two 
Spanish galleons, the Corpus Christi.and La 
Madelana. 

A salamander was supposed to be a 
reptile that lived in fire. Francis I. adopted 
that fabulous animal for his special emblem, 
with the motto “ Nutrisco et extinguo.” 
On the window it is represented under the 
bowsprit. 

All around the boardings, and anywhere 
ornaments could be placed, the fleur-de-lys 
and the Cross of St. George are coupled. 

On the shields and on the masts two 
leopards are alternating, the two first masts 
fly the dark red pennant of a French com- 
mander, the third a pennant with the Cross of 
St. George. Here is a matter for reflection, 

How can a “carraca” bear in front the 
personal arms of Francis I., the salamander, 
and everywhere the French and the English 
emblems? I must confess that I have been 
so long puzzled by that question that I left 
it aside for over forty years, and took it up 
only lately when the Spanish and Portuguese 
documents became known to me, 























At last I came to the theory that English 
men-at-arms and sailors might have joined 
the crews levied by Ango, and worked in a 
kind of partnership, securing in the mean- 
time the protection, in the British Channel, 


of the St. George pennant. And this view I 
believe to have been shared by the few 
antiquaries who noticed the window at the 
Villequier Church. 

Reading the history of Henry V., and 
being reminded of the severe watchfulness of 
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ventions, such as those of Oleron, revived 
under the Plantagenets, and still illustrated 
quite lately by the Hanseatic agreements, 
may seem strange argument; yet I have 
seen in the records of Harfleur proofs of 
international conventions in accord with the 
good intentions of Henry V. and the London 
merchants of old. Many of the fourteenth- 
century laws of Harfleur would seem too 
liberal, even in our days. But simply 
following that train of thought, I believe it is 


the London merchants, Philpot and others, , not necessary to suppose that the St. George 
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STAINRD GLASS AT VILLEQUIER, A.D. 1523. 
(Pen-and-ink sketch by Ch. Roessler de Graville.) 


who upheld the modern doctrine (forgotten 
under Elizabeth) that privateers, national or 
foreign, are to be treated according to 
common law, it does not seem strange to 
suppose that mercenaries without employ- 
ment at home could join powerful fleets 
such as the numerous squadrons of Ango, 
which plied all over the world. The benefits 
were highly tempting. Rouen records (Tabel- 
lionage) tell us that mere sailors of these 
ships sold for three hundred pounds each 
their personal share of plunder, after one 
single expedition. 

To go back to nearly prehistoric con- 


pennant and leopard emblems belong to the 
English exclusively. : 
Coins of the Hanseatic seaports at the 
British Museum prove that navigators of the 
time of the Villequier window considered 
themselves under the direct protection of 
St. George, patron of navigators, as the 
epigraphs describe him. If we remember in 
the meantime that the two leopards are the 
arms of the province of Normandy, and 
three are never represented at Villequier, 
this new explanation seems more plausible. 
I almost come to accept it, admitting, at the 
same time, that the pennant has nothing to 
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do with the nationality, but is an emblem 
Norman navigators believed themselves en- 
titled to use, and would be respected better 
than any other in the Channel. 

The London Record Office never tells us of 
Spanish complaints directed to Henry VIII. 
at the time of our window. Fifty years after 
it is quite different. History teaches us 
lessons. The Spanish records let us know how 
Fleury and his best men were at last punished 
by the Spaniards, and the crews sent to the 
galleys. Later these were claimed back, but. 
too late: the Moors had seized the galley 
boats, and had driven the men to Africa and 


slavery. 
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Che Antiquarp’s Mote- Book. 


THE EAGLE LECTERN OF SOUTH- 
WELL MINSTER. 


SHHE story of the discovery of the 
iam eagle lectern of Southwell Minster 

We in the Abbey Pond of Newstead, 

~~ and its presentation to the church, 
is fairly well known ; but a letter which was 
found in the archives of Welbeck two or 
three years ago corrects, in some details, 
the commonly accepted account, and is worth 
publication. Byron in his Z/egy on Newstead 
Abbey has the verse— 





Beneath their coursers’ hoofs the valleys shake : 
What fears, what anxious hopes attend the chase ! 
The dying stag seeks refuge in the lake ; 
Exulting shouts announce the finish’d race. 


And it was from this same lake in which the 
_ Stag sought refuge that the eagle was thrown 
by the departing monks. The story, as 
related in full, occurs, as a note to this verse, 
in the 1847 edition of Byron’s complete 
works published by John Murray; and it 
reads thus: “During the lifetime of the 
fifth Lord Byron (the Poet was the sixth 
lord) there was found in this lake—where it 
is supposed to have been thrown for con- 
cealment by the monks—a large brass eagle, 
in the body of which, on its being sent to be 
cleaned, was discovered a secret aperture, 


concealing within it a number of ancient 
documents corinected with the rights and 
privileges of the foundation. At the sale of 
the old lord’s effects, in 1776, this eagle 
was purchased by a watchmaker of Notting- 
ham ; and it now forms, through the liberality 
of Sir Richard Kaye, an appropriate orna- 
ment of the fine old church of Southwell.” 

This story differs in certain particulars, as 
in the date of the sale of the eagle, from the 
following letter written by its actual pur- 
chaser, and which is worth publishing at 
length. It is from Dr. Kaye, Rector of 
Kirkby-by-Ashfield, dated December 12, 
1775, and addressed to the third Duke of 
Portland, and runs thus : 


“My DEAR, LORD, 

‘The extent of my woods does not 
equal that of my water; however, I have 
sent your Grace the first fruits, a brace of 
cocks, and it is no robbery of myself, for 1 
have many days dined upon a Snipe alone, 
but hope now to reach Town on Thursday 
sennight and feed more largely. I have 
bought Lord Byron’s strong beer for my 
Parish, and the brass Eagle for Southwell, as 
very good bargains. He is dismantling the 
whole. Ihave also got his orange and lemon 
trees, and an éléve of Speechley’s I shall 
send for to-day to be my gardener, as he 
recommends him strongly. 

“Your Grace’s, 
(Signed) “Rp. Kaye.” 

It is well known that the eagles both of 
Norwich Cathedral and of St. Michael’s 
Church, St. Albans, went into hiding at the 
Commonwealth, having been buried, in each 
case, near the altar. There is no record, 
however, of any documents having been 
discovered in them, indeed the date of their 
interment would preclude the likelihood of 
such a circumstance. 


J. TAVENOR PERRY. 
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Many lovers of English litera- 
ture who are now middle-aged 
owed their first introduction, 
thirty to forty years ago, to the 
then less accessible books of 
) the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to the indefatigable 
labours of Edward Arber, who 
unhappily lost his life by a taxi- 
cab accident on November 23. 
Professor Arber, who was born on December 
4, 1836, began the publication of his famous 
English Reprints in January, 1868, and many 
of us still cherish the little books which, at 
ridiculously cheap prices, gave us wonder- 
fully accurate and well-edited reproductions 
of so many choice examples of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean literature. Arber’s work was 
always remarkable for accuracy and for 
bibliographical knowledge and _ precision. 
After the English Reprints, in 1877-1882 
came the series, in somewhat larger form, 
known as ithe ‘ English Scholar’s Library ” 
and its companion, of slightly more popular 
appeal, the delightful ‘‘ English Garner” in 
seven volumes, bound in blue and gold. 
Several newspapers, including the Zimes, in 
their obituary notices of Professor Arber, 
spoke of the “ English Garner” as being in eight 
volumes, but this is a mistake. The original 
issue was in seven volumes. In later days, 
when Messrs. Constable reissued its contents, 
they were classified and arranged in eight 
volumes; but I, for one, prefer the original 
blue and gold seven. Arber’s later labours 
were largely bibliographical. His Zranscript 
of the Registers of the Stationers’ Company, 
1554-1640, has been of immense service to 
literary students and bibliographers. More 
recently he transcribed and printed the 
“Term Catalogues” of English books issued 
after the Restoration. These Catalogues 
recorded many titles hitherto unknown 
otherwise. Oxford honoured herself by 
giving Arber his D.Litt. in 1905. His 
memory will always be held in honour as 

that of a most generous and hard-working 
‘ pioneer in the study of English literature. 

& 

I learn from the Manchester Guardian, 
December 5, that “Dr. Jamieson B. Hurry, 
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of Reading, author of The History of Reading 
Abbey, has offered to place in the ruined 
chapter-house of the Abbey a tablet com- 
memorating the association of the Abbey 
with the famous old song, “ Sumer is icumen 
in,” which is one of the most remarkable 
ancient musical compositions in existence. 
It owes its preservation to Reading Abbey, 
the manuscript, written by a monk of that 
community about the year 1240, being now 
in the British Museum. This manuscript 
forms a landmark in the history of music, for 
the polyphonic composition there inscribed 
preserves the earliest canon known, as well as 
a first example of a Jasso ostinato, or ground 
bass.” 
4 He & 

At the Advertising Exhibition which was held 
at the Horticultural Hall, London, from 
December 9 to 14, an interesting feature 
was a valuable collection of old newspapers. 
One of these was Berrow’s Worcester Journal, 
founded so far back as 1690, though the date 
on the copy on view was May, 1762. The 
following wordy old advertisement is charac- 
teristic of the leisurely eighteenth century : 
“William Penrice from Droitwich, Having 
married with the Widow Nott at the King’s 
Head, opposite the Town Hall in Worcester, 
Begs Leave to acquaint the Publick, that the 
said Inn is neatly fitted up, is very large and 
commodious, with a great deal of as good 
Stall-Stabling as at any Inn in the said City ; 
and in all other Respects suitable for the 
genteel Accommodation of Travellers, etc., 
for whose occasionall Amusement the 
London and County Newspapers are con- 
stantly taken in; Tea, coffee, Neat Wines, 
etc., provided as cheap and as good as at any 
Coffee House or Tavern in London.” This 
exhibition of old newspapers comprised over 
350 items, dating from 1625. 


es FS SF 
The annual meeting of the Bibliographical 
Society will be held on January 20, the 
business proceedings being followed by a 
per on “The Bibliography of Modern 
English History,” by Mr. H. R. Tedder, 


es SF SF 
The Cambridge University Press will publish 
very shortly Byzantine and Romanesque Archi- 
tecture, by T. G. Jackson, R.A. This work, 
which will be in two volumes, will contain an 
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account of the development in Eastern and 
Northern Europe of post- Roman architecture 
from the fourth to the twelfth century, with 
more than 300 illustrations, mostly from the 
author’s sketches. It is attempted not 
merely to describe the architecture, but to 
explain it by the social and political history 
of the time. The description of the churches 
at Constantinople and Salonica, which will 
have a special interest at the present moment, 
is followed by an account of Italo-Byzantine 
work at Ravenna and in the Exarchate, and 
of the Romanesque styles of Germany, 
France and England. 

xs SF & 
Other interesting announcements are a work 
entitled Memorials of Llandaff Cathedral, by 
Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A., to be published 
by Mr. J. E. Richards, of Neath; and a 
book on Monumental Java, by Mr. J. F. 
Scheltema, M.A., whose name is well known 
to readers of the Antiguary, to be issued by 
the Macmillans. 

es SF SF 
Some important historical and ecclesiastical 
manuscripts were sold at Sotheby’s on Nov- 
ember 20. Among them was a Chronicles of 
England, on vellum, 331 lines, with several 
hundred ornamental letters and six splendidly 
illuminated miniatures (mostly 84 inches by 
7 inches).- It is. the fourth of five volumes, 
of which the first is lost, and the others are 
in the Hague Library in Amsterdam. Mr. 
Sabin paid £1,640 for this fine manuscript, 
which came out of the library of Mr. Robert 
W. Blathwayt, of Dyrham Park, Chippenham. 
Several manuscripts were of interest to col- 
lectors of Americana. Such were the Jesuit 
Relations in nine volumes, with a folded map 
of Lake Superior in the last (1635-1673), 
which fetched £130; Nathaniel Morton’s Mew 
Englands Memoriall, 1669 (the first American 
edition), which realised £120; and a fine 
copy of Champlain’s Voyages de la Nouvelle 
France Occidentale, dicte Canada, 1632, which 
made £471. 

es F & 
I take the following remarkable paragraph, 
which, as Count Smorltork would have said, 
“surprises by himself,” from the Oxford 
Press Periodical: “‘Scarcely a week passes 
without some. suggestion being received at 
the Oxford University Press as to a new 
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edition of the Bible. For instance, an Ameri- 
can correspondent writes to Mr. Frowde: 
‘Why not make an India Paper bible, the 
Paper of a Bright Purple Color with Gold 
Capitals and silver words (or Jet Black India 
Paper with Orange or very Bright Yellow 
letters) or Bright Orange or Yellow India 
Paper with large Black Faced type. . . with 
certain particular words in Purple, Red or 
Bright Blue, or changeable green type. I 
will promise to take (D.V.) if alive when you 
get it out the First Copy no matter what 
Price, The writer adds: ‘ You will be most 
agreeably SURPRISED at the wonderful ap- 
pearance. In another letter the same 
correspondent, beginning ‘To the Printers 
and Publishers of the Oxford University 
Press, Greeting,’ writes: ‘Dear Fellows in this 
good work engaged, how often have I tried 
to Picture out your Publishing House and 
how I have longed to come there and see it 
ALL as Iam a great Lover of good books and 
especially the Holy Scriptures.’ ” 
BIBLIOTHECARY, 


Se 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad toreceive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE most important paper in the new part, vol, iv., 
part iv., of the Zransactions of the Hull Scientific 
and Field Naturalists’ Club (Hull: A. Brown and 
Sons, Ltd. ; price 2s. net) is one full of interesting 
detail, entitled ‘‘Some Glimpses of Old Hull in 
the Light of Recent Excavations,” by Mr, Thomas 
Sheppard. A canny watch appears to have been 
kept during an abundance of excavatory work, little 
being ‘‘said of the objects found until all hope of 
further discoveries has gone! As a matter of fact,” 
adds Mr. Sheppard, “many are described for the 
first time in these notes.” The objects found range 
from a prehistoric red deer antler and a bronze axe- 
head of unusual design, both found in the peat, toa 
seventeenth-century two-handled inkpot. 

No Roman relics were found save a fine and com- 

lete vase, more properly described as Late Celtic. 

he bulk of the finds date from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and are of considerable variety. 
Mr. Sheppard describes the various objects, and in- 
cidentally has much of interest to say with regard to 
the topography of the Hull of the past. The paper 
is illustrated by a number of cuts in the text, and 
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six good plates of pottery, leather objects, spurs, 
nails, horseshoes, etc, 


ba) @ a 

The Saga-Book of the Viking Club, vol. vii., part ii., 
contains a report of the proceedings of the Club’s 
meetings in 1911, and six papers. An etymological 

per by Professor Erik Bjorkman is followed by a 
ascinating account of the ‘‘ Costumes, Jewels, and 
Furniture, in Viking Times,” by Dr. Alexander 
Bugge, who shows that the Northern chieftains could 
on festival occasions appear in the glory of “silk, 
scarlet, or costly and bright-coloured material from 
Eastern Europe, the Netherlands, and France.” The 

per is extremely interesting. Next comes part ii. of 

r Harry Fett’s description of ‘‘ Miniatures from 
Icelandic Manuscripts,” very freely illustrated, though 
some of the illustrations are not too well produced, 
which is followed by the late Mr. W. F. Kirby's 
presidential address on ‘‘ William Herbert and his 
Scandinavian Poetry.” Papers on “Early English 
Influence on the Danish Church,” by the Rev. A. V. 
Storm, and “ Anglo-Saxon Silver Coins from ihe 
Eleventh Century in a Silver-Hoard from Ryfylke, 
Norway,” by Dr. A. W. Br@gger, complete a capital 
part of the Saga-Dook. 

ba) 


, @ @ 
Vol. ix., No. 4, of the Journal of the Friends’ His- 
torical Society contains a final series of letters from 
the “‘ Thirnbeck Manuscripts,’’ most of them being 
addressed to Margaret Fox. Devotional expressions 
and domestic chit-chat are quaintly mixed. A 
calendar of the contents of certain Bristol manu- 
scripts provides a useful key to these valuable papers, 
with many references to George Fox and other early 
Quakers, sundry lists of whom are printed. Mr. 
Norman Penney’s always valuable section on ‘‘ Friends 
in Current Literature,” and various Notes and Queries, 
are among the other contents. 
aa} 

Parts ii. and iii., issued as one, of Zhe Register of 
English Monumental Inscriptions (English Monu- 
mental Inscriptions Society, 9, Linden Road, West 
Green, N.) have reached us. We noticed part i. 
last June. These new parts are printed with similar 
luxury of paper and type. They contain transcripts 
from the stones of several Suffolk churchyards, by 
Mr. C. Partridge, made some eleven years ago ; 
inscriptions from other Suffolk churchyards, by 
H. W. B. W., with a few annotations ; churchyard 
inscriptions from St. Mary, Denham, Bucks, by 
Mr. T. W. Oswald-Hicks; and Monumental In- 
scriptions within Woughton-on-the-Green Church 
and Churchyard, Bucks, by Mr. W. Bradbrook. 
There are indexes of names and places. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


AT a meeting of the SoclETY O¥ ANTIQUARIES held 
last night, Mr. Campbell Thompson, who during 
1911 was excavating for the British Museum at 
Carchemish, read a paper on ‘* A New Decipherment 
of the Hittite Hieroglyphs.'’ No new bilingual oad 
yet been found, the lecturer said. His decipherment 


was based on a study of the hieroglyphic texts, with 
the application of what can be gleaned from the 
Hittite cuneiform tablets from Asia Minor. In the 
translations of those inscriptions already published 
his versions coincided only in a few words (chiefly 
ideographs) with those hitherto put forward; and 
similarly in regard to syllabic values of characters, 
he could only agree in a few cases, almost all of these 
latter being due to Professor Sayce. The chief source 
was a new long hieroglyphic inscription of about 600 
characters found in 1911; but the first suggestion 
came from an inscription which had been found and 
edited thirty years before, and buried again, to be 
dug up afresh in the new excavations. In the groups 
in its first line an elaborate character appeared twice, 
and somewhat similar groups occurred in the long 
inscription; and it seemed possible that this sign 
might have the value gar, representing the corre- 
sponding syllables in Sangar, King of Gargamzs, 
a well-known King in the ninth century. Ultimately 
this identification turned out to be correct in the case 
of this long inscription. The grammar and vocabulary 
of the Hittite hieroglyphs, as had long been suspected 
from the Hittite cuneiform, pointed to the language 
being Indo-Germanic.—Morning Post, November 22. 


@ aay oy 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — December 5.— Sir 
Hercules Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. C. J. 
Praetorius read a paper on ‘‘Some Recently Dis- 
covered Wall-Paintings at Hardham Priory, Sussex.” 

Hardham Priory was burnt down on May 16, 1912, 
and the action of the fire destroying a coating of 

pered plaster, in an upper room at the southern 
end of the refectory, disclosed two early wall-paintings 
superimposed upon each other. The earlier painting 
dates from the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and the later was painted about fifty years afterwards. 

The earlier picture consists of a panel 5 feet 
6 inches by 3 feet 4 inches, on which is painted the 
Virgin crowned, seated on a cushioned throne, and 
holding the Infant Saviour on her left arm. The 
background is black, powdered with moons, stars, 
and groups of dots. The figure is seated under a 
trefoil arch, in the spandrils of which are two build- 
ings, apparently churches. The painting is skilfully 
executed, and is undoubtedly the work of a good 
artist. 

Of the later (upper) picture portions of three 
figures remain: the Virgin, crowned and seated ; 
an angel standing, holding a candlestick ; and in a 
conventional cloud above the main figures, a poorly 
drawn angel. The standing angel is under a trefoil 
arch, in the spandrils of which are buildings of a 
more elaborate character than those in the earlier 
picture. In this later painting the figures were life- 
size or larger, but the drawing was weaker in character 
than in the earlier (work. This later picture has 
now almost entirely disappeared. 

Mr. M. S. Giuseppi read a paper on ‘“ Some 
Fourteenth-Century Accounts of Ironworks at Tudeley, 
Kent.” —Athenaum, December 14. 


a oa) Cay 
At the meeting of the RoyvaL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on December 4, Sir Henry Howorth 
presiding, Mr. R. H. Forster lectured on “ The 
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Corbridge Excavations, 1912.” Mr. Forster said 
that the excavations were begun in a tentative way 
by the Northumberland County History Committee 
in 1906, and in the following year they were taken 
over by a special committee. The result has been 
to uncover a considerable portion of the Roman town 
of Corstopitum. Among the buildings the founda- 
tions of which have been cleared was one with an 
apse, and the general form is curiously like that of 
the basilican church at Silchester. Mr. Forster was 
not prepared to say that the building at Corbridge 
was built as a church, and he preferred to think that 
it was originally meant for an administrative building 
of some kind. Among the things dug up were 
valuable deposits of early pottery, which it is thought 
must date from the first century. A gold chain has 
been found, and also a statue, probably of a priestess, 
which had been broken into three parts, and used for 
metalling the road. It has now been brought together, 
after about fifteen centuries. An interesting discovery 
was a tablet bearing an inscription of the Thirtieth 
Legion. The authenticity of one of the X’s is, how- 
ever, open to doubt, and consequently the testimony 
to the presence of the legion is incomplete. On the 
other hand, there is further evidence of the presence of 
the Twentieth Legion in a walling stone bearing a 
rude carving of a boar, the badge of that legion. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern-slides. 


a a a 
The Diamond Jubilee Dinner of the Essex ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, held, under the presidency of the 


Bishop of Barking, at the Liverpool Street Hotel, : 


London, on November 20, was a great success. The 
company numbered nearly 100. Without any dis- 
respect to the speakers, who included the President, 
the Bishop of Colchester, Sir Hercules Read, 
Mr. Frederic Chancellor (the sole survivor of those 
who founded the Society sixty years ago, and of those 
who attended its first meeting in December, 1852), 
Canon Swallow, Sir Edward Brabrook, the Dean of 
St. Albans, Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, and Sir Arthur 
Evans, it may fairly be stated that the great attraction, 
and, indeed, the great success of the evening, was the 
concert of sixteenth and seventeenth century music, 
accompanied on contemporary instruments, which 
had been arranged by that master of old English 
musical instruments, the Rev. F. W. Galpin. The 
spring-like freshness and grace of the songs, charm- 
ingly sung by Miss Margaret Luard, especially 
Morley’s ‘‘ It was a Lover and his Lass,” delighted 
every hearer. The ‘‘ stringed consort ”—treble viol, 
bass viol, lute, and virginal—made a quaint and deli- 
cate, if somewhat thin, accompaniment. Mr. Galpin’s 
own performance on the shawm, the mellow tones of 
which were much admired, was deservedly encored. 
The final piece, the sixteenth-century “Earl of 
Oxfordes March,” performed on the regals, cornett, 
and sackbut, produced such an astonishing din of 
sound as to throw the company into fits of laughter. 
It could only be described journalistically as ‘‘ scream- 
ingly funny,” and so hilariously a delightful evening 
came to its end. 
a bas} a 

Professor Haverfield read a paper on “‘ The Coast De- 
fences of Britain about A.D. 400” yesterday before the 


SOcIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ROMAN STUDIES, 
in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries. In 
remote geological periods, he said, the seas which 
now divided our southern coast from France and our 
eastern coasts from the Low Countries and Germany 
were river valleys which took the drainage of a vast 
area extending from Wales and the Pennine Hills on 
the north-west to the Eifel, the Vosges, and the 
Cevennes, on the south-east. These rivers and valleys 
had long vanished, but they were as vast as the 
valleys of the Missouri and the Mississippi, and could 
still be traced by the configuration of the British 
and Continental coasts. That part of Britain which 
faced the Continent was the lower-lying part of the 
great valley, was fairly flat, and therefore offered no 
strategic obstacle to invaders. Its forests and its 
fens were hardly large enough to divert the march 
of invaders. The really difficult regions were the 
tangled uplands of Wales, West Yorkshire, and the 
North, lying far away from the path of European 
aggressors. But Britain was a land made to be in- 
vaded from the Continent. It cost the armies of 
Claudius less than five years to march from the 
Kentish ports to the Humber, the Severn, and the 
Dee, and to subdue most of the land within their 
boundaries. Later still the geographical kinship of 
Southern England to Europe brought about the 
Merovingian and French invasions, leading directly 
to the Norman Conquest. In more modern times a 
variety of causes—racial, religious, commercial, and 
military—kept England in an insular position. No 
European Power during that period developed any 
permanent strength at sea. Most of the European 
countries were concerned more closely with wars on 
the Continent, but recent changes had made it plain 
that the greatest force which ruled the world—the 
force of geography—had not lost its power, and that 
Britain was still an island laid open to invasion from 
Europe. Rome tried to defend the British coasts by 
both troops and fleets, and, if we wished to defend 
such an island as ours to-day, we needed not only 
land forces, but also a Fleet.—Morning Post, Decem- 


ber 4. 


bed I 

The jubilee of the DuMFRIES AND GALLOWAY 
NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
was celebrated by a conversazione in the Town Hall, 
Dumfries, on November 20. The chairman, Mr. 
H. S. Gladstone, gave a sketch of the history of 
the Society, and, in speaking of some of its achieve- 
ments, said it had A part in the preservation of 
Lincluden Abbey and the old bridge at Dumfries, 
while some of its members had been prominent in 
the excavations at Birrens, the first Roman camp in 
Scotland to be excavated, and also at Lochrutton and 
Raeburnfoot. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne spoke of the wide and 
promising field which the Society had before it, and 
said it had abundant opportunity for exercising its 
watchfulness in the preservation of their ancient 
monuments and remains. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell gave an address on the 
purposes of archzology, and impressed upon all the 
expediency, the obligation, and the duty, whenever 
any relic or object of antiquarian interest came into 
their hands, to attach a label to it without delay, 
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Stating the place of origin and the circumstances of 
discovery, and report it to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Professor G. F. Scott Elliot next delivered an 
address, in which he dealt with the advance of natural 
history during the last half-century. 
Mr. W. J. H. Maxwell of Munches, and Provost 
Thomson, Dumfries, also took part in the proceedings, 


2 
Mr. T. P. Cooper lectured before the YorK ARCH £0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY, on November 26, on “The Merchant 
Adventurers of York,” the Lord Mayor presiding. 
Mr. Couper described the four leper hospitals of 
medieval York, which were all outside the gates, 
and also the general hospitals of the city, especially 
St. Leonard’s and the ancient foundation of Trinity 
Hospital, Fossgate. He then pointed out a fallacious 
supposition. It had been often remarked, he said, 
that the merchants of old used the Foss for bringing 
up their merchandise, and unshipped it near the hall ; 
but this was mere romantic fancy, as when Trinity 
Hospital was built the Foss was a large lake known 
as the King’s Pool, or Fishpond of Foss, and it was 
not until the eighteenth century that a newly-formed 
channel was made navigable. The site of the 
Merchants’ Hall in the twelfth century was covered 
with the waters of the pool. Mr. Cooper expressed 
regret that the ancient register kept by the Guild and 
Merchant Adventurers had passed out of the hands of 
the Adventurers, and now was in a private library. 
He was, however, able to give a list of vestments, 
chalices, patens, images, altar cloths, and other 
things mentioned in an inventory which had been 
taken, and to enumerate some of the gifts and bequests 
received. These things gave the chapel an appearance 
of wealth and richness on festival days. The advow- 
son of the chapel was originally vested in John de 
Rocliffe, and then to John de Warthill. Subsequently 
it passed to the Master and Merchants of the Merchants’ 
Guild, who had succeeded the original brethren of the 
uild. 
. Passing to another stage of the Merchants’ Hall 
history, Mr. Cooper dealt with the mystery plays 
and miracle plays performed, though, he remarked, 
the terms ‘‘ miracle” and ‘‘ mystery ’’ plays were in- 
discriminately applied to religious plays. Each guild 
was annually responsible for a play, and each appointed 
pageant-masters. One interesting pageant presented 
in the fifteenth century was ‘‘The Last Judgment,’’ 
while another was ‘‘ The Paternoster Play,” produced 
under four pageant-masters. This latter was per- 
formed by the Guild of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘There 
were a number of religious guilds in York in 1388, 
but they lapsed, and eventually the mystery plays 
were discouraged by the city authorities and were 
discontinued. Following on this Mr. Cooper showed 
how the signs of heraldry, from being the symbols of 
martial heroes, became marks of a distinguishing 
character amongst the various guilds which took 
part in the civic processions and rejoicings. At the 
funerals of citizens who belonged to a guild, the 
banner of the guild was carried before the body. 
The Mercers of York have as their coat of arms a 
figure of the Virgin Mary, but at the Reformation 
many coats of arms were altered, including the Pew- 
terers and Merchant Tailors. The Mercers, who 
were merchants, retained the Virgin Mary as their 
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coat of arms, but called it the Virgin Queen. He 
showed how the Mercers of York were sometimes, as 
Merchants of the Staple, appointed to office in the city 
of Calais. One of these was Sir Richard York, to 
whose memory is a stained-glass window in the 
Church of St. John, Micklegate. In the eighteenth 
century the Merchant Adventurers’ Company of York 
admitted apothecaries and grocers to membership of 
their company. 

Mr. Cooper then passed to the description of some 
of the merchants’ marks of the early days. These 
were principally used by wool-staplers and Merchants 
of the Staple. The merchants, he said, were hardly 
less proud of their marks than the knight was of his 
armorial bearings. These marks were the pre- 
decessors of the modern trade-marks. One mark 
referred to was that of John Shaw, preserved in 
St. Crux’s Church, and another was that of Sir 
William Todd, and yet another was that of Sir 
Richard Whittington—the famous Dick Whittington. 


os 
The British NumisMATIC Society held their 
annual meeting on November 30 at their rooms in 
Bedford Square. Mr. P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton was 
elected President for the following year. A conver- 
zaione was held in connection with the meeting, and 
photographs of a series of British coins were thrown 
on a screen, illustrating the influences that have 
effected their development. 
@¢ a 

The annual general meeting of the SoclETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held on November 30, 
when the office-bearers for the year, including Sir 
Herbert Maxwell as President, were duly elected. 
Mr. R. Scott-Moncrieff, Secretary, gave a report of 
the progress and work of the Society during the year, 
from which it appeared that the number of members 
was 730, exactly the same as last year, notwithstanding 
the heavy loss by death and other causes. The 
additions to the museum during the year have been 
341 by donation and 64 by purchase, and to the 
library 179 by donation and 55 by purchase. The 
Rhind Lecturer for this year is Dr. George Neilson, 
Glasgow, and his subject ‘*‘ Some Aspects of Scottish 


Feudalism.” 

s ~ 
Dr. Hodgkin presided at a meeting of the NEWCASTLE 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES on November 27. Mr. 
P. Newbold, in a paper dealing with some historical 
conclusions drawn from recent years’ work on the 
Roman Wall, suggested that the turf wall was a 
purely temporary measure, and that the stone wall, . 
with the stone castles and stone turrets, was built by 
Hadrian, although some stone forts might have been 
earlier. Dr. T. C. Squance, President of the Sunder- 
land Antiquarian Society, read some notes on a 
Neolithic skull found in a cave at Ryhope, near 
Sunderland. This, he said, was found in the cave 
fifty years ago; but some miners took away other 
bones, so it was difficult to tell how many skeletons 
there were. Describing a skeleton found at Hastings 
Hill, Dr. Squance said the skull was that of a woman, 
and he had concluded she was of a negroid type, with 
chocolate-brown skin. He had recently seen a similar 
skull from Leyburn. The type was different from 
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most Neolithic types—a fact which pointed to the 
possibility of there having been a type in the North 
of England unknown in the South. 


2f 

The first detailed information of the historic discovery 
of the Roman cemetery in the Infirmary Field, Chester, 
was made public on November 19, when Professor 
Robert Newstead, F.R.S., and Dr. J. Elliott, of 
Chester, gave a lecture on the subject before the mem- 
bers of the CHESTER AND NORTH WALES ARCH0- 
LOGICAL AND HiIsToRIC SocieTy. The lecturers have 
had complete charge of the excavation work, and the 
lecture had been awaited with deep and widespread 
interest. Professor Newstead described the probable 
boundaries of ancient Deva (Chester), and showed 
that the site of the Infirmary Field, where the new 
Infirmary is being built, is undoubtedly the site of 
the Roman cemetery. In the course of the excava- 
tions a number of different Roman burials were 
encountered, which the Professor described and illus- 
trated. He then enumerated the different objects 
found in the graves, including pottery and coins of 
the first and second centuries, Samian ware, a 
Roman mirror, lamp, sandals, and bronze ornaments 
of various kinds, one peculiar feature being the 
almost universal presence of large iron nails in great 
numbers in some of the interments. The character 
of the burials and the formation of the graves were 
illustrated and described, while coloured photographs 
of many of the objects were exhibited. Particularly 
interesting was the fact that buried in one of the 
graves with a male skeleton was a curious stone 
implement, covered with paint, both vermilion and 
brown, which had been used for the mixing of pig- 
ments. This shows the probable occupation of the 
person buried in the grave. In an adjoining piece of 
ground, where is to be the new out-patients’ depart- 
ment of the Infirmary, were found a series of indis- 
criminate burials, some ten or twelve in number, and 
the accompanying objects showed them to be un- 
doubtedly of the Roman period. Underneath these 
burials was a thick layer of charcoal, of large extent, 
some 3 inches in thickness, containing fragments of 
burnt bones and fused bronze, etc. Underneath this, 
again, was a rude fireplace in the clay, filled up with 
calcined clay. The opinion had been formed that 
this had been the site of a battle or skirmish, and 
that attempts had been made to cremate some of 
the bodies, the remainder being buried about indis- 
criminately. Dr. Elliott gave most interesting descrip- 
tions of the several types of skull found in the inter- 
ments. They included one of a lady about twenty-one 
years of age, whose skull was typical of the Mediter- 
ranean race, and the reconstruction of stature from 
the long bones showed her height to be 4 feet 11 inches. 
This skeleton was the occupant of the only stone-built 
tomb found hitherto, and which contained the rare 
blister glass and Rhenish ware. 


a 2a 
On Saturday, December 7, by the kind permission 
of Mr. John Brown, of Patcham Court, a party of 
members of the BRIGHTON ARCHABOLOGICAL CLUB 
—guided by members of the Earthworks Survey— 
were enabled to visit the ancient entrenchment situate 
on the west side of Ewe Bottom, a mile north of 
Patcham Church. This earthwork has a peculiar 





mound, about 60 feet in diameter and of slight 
elevation, situate in its interior. Another valley 
entrenchment containing a similar but smaller mound 
was that in Bramble Bottom, between Eastbourne 
and East Dean. The archeological interest of these 
mounds had been greatly increased through the recent 
discovery by Dr. H. A. Clifton Harris (a member of 
the Club) of yet another mound, about 60 feet in 
diameter, within an unrecorded valley enclosure on 
the side of Hounsdean Bottom, south of the grand- 
stand on Lewes Racecourse. 

Although the object of these interior mounds is at 
present unknown, their origin was discussed by the 
Club on Saturday. Reference was first made to the 
two platforms, each about 50 feet square, which had 
been thrown up within the large valley enclosure in 
Faulkner’s Bottom, near Plumpton Plain, and to the 
idea that these ditched platforms were probably used 
in storing food for the cattle formerly herded within 
the larger containing entrenchment. The provision 
and storage of fodder would be a prime necessity in 
connection with these ancient cattlefolds, and it was 
suggested that the mounds within the valley entrench- 
ments might well represent sites upon which were 
built circular structures of wood, wattle, etc., similar 
to the primitive granaries still erected by the Mohave 
Indians of Southern California and by the natives in 
parts of Africa. These and other important questions 
relating to the valley entrenchments, would only be 
solved by careful excavation; but at present the 
Earthworks Survey has its hands filled with the 
highly important task of getting together the material 
essential for a proper and lasting record of all the 
local pastoral entrenchments. 

a os 
On November 26 a meeting of the RoyAL Society 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held, the Presi- 
dent, Count Plunkett, in the chair. 

Mr. W. F. Butler, M.A., read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Policy of Surrender and Regrant,” in which he col- 
lected a large amount of information relating to the 
processes by which, previous to the reign of Henry 
VIII., and subsequently down to the Restoration of 
Charles, the lands of Ireland were surrendered by the 
clans and their chiefs, regranted to them, and the 
condition under which the grants were made. He 
showed by means of maps thrown on the screen the 
settlement as it was in 1641, at the outbreak of the 
Rebellion; the territories that were divided amongst the 
clans and the chiefs; the territories that were con- 
fiscated by the Crown under Elizabeth, as being the 
property of the chiefs; finally, the parts where the 
land was first held by the Crown to be the property of 
the clansmen, and then, owing to the mania of James I. 
for plantations, how these arrangements were upset, 
and the confusion that followed. 

Other papers on the agenda included—‘‘ The 
Promontory, Forts, and Similar Structures, in Co. 
Kerry,” by Mr. T. J. Westropp; ‘‘ The Earldom of 
Ulster,” by Mr. G. H. Orpen; and “The Marshal 
Pedigree,” by Mr. Hamilton Hall. 

Cay Cy 
The first monthly meeting of the session of the 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held 
on December 9, Mr. W. T. Oldrieve in the chair. 
In the first paper, Sir Herbert Maxwell, president, 


























described a remarkable hoard of objects, chiefly 
persqnal ornaments, of gold, silver, and bronze, and 
coins, found in peat at Talnotrie, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
It is a raky tract on the flank of Cairnsmore o’ Fleet, 
with deposits of peat in small patches. Mrs. Gordon, 
the wife of the cottar occupying a solitary house, 
noticed a metal object drop out of a peat which she 
was putting on the fire, which led to an examination 
of the other peats, and, finally, of the place from 
which they had been dug, with the result that the 
objects now shown were recovered. They seem to 
have been lying on the glacial clay at the bottom of 
the peat deposit. The hoard, as recovered, con- 
sisted of a pair of silver pins, with flat circular heads 
pierced at one side for a chain to be worn between 
them, a pair of oval loops of silver wire ending in 
hooks, a plain finger ring of gold, a globular head of 
a pin of bronze ornamented with filigree work, a belt 
tag of silver, with a panel of niello work, representing 
a nondescript animal, a leaden weight with a brass- 
top beautifully oramented with interlaced work, a 
broken cross of thin bronze, three spindle-whorls of 
stone, a circular piece of jet, an agate in its rough 
natural state, and a part of a cake of some substance 
like bees-wax. Besides these there were a number of 
coins of Burgred, King of Mercia, A.D. 853-874, and 
a Northumbrian styeas, one French coin of about the 
per‘od of Charlemagne, and one Cufie coin. 

In the second paper, Sir R. Rowland Anderson 
described and showed on the lantern-screen a number 
of plans and views of Edinburgh Castle. 

In the third paper, Mr. W. J. Watson, LL.D., 
described the circular forts of northern Perthshire. 

The fourth paper, by Mr. F. C. Eeles, was a 
description of the church bells of Linlithgow, with 
illustrations from photographs. 

Mr. Robert Allan, Hunthill, Renfrewshire, ex- 
hibited a flagon of pewter with ornamental brass lid, 
on which is the date 1524. 

a5 2 a 

At the meeting of the SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN 
SocieTY on December 10, Dr. T. Coke Squance 
read an interesting paper on ‘‘The Armourer as a 
Craftsman,” in the course of which he said that to the 
armour-maker’s skill in the Middle Ages we owed 
much of the development of arts and crafts throughout 
Europe. The wearing of armour fell into disuse, not 
because it was not proof against firearms, but because 
it became insupportable in battle. Suits of armour 
weighed from 150 to 200 pounds, but those used in 
tournaments were very much heavier. Knightly 
armour was a very expensive thing. It was nearly all 
brought from abroad-—English armour being very in- 
ferior—and the cost of a suit represented from £1,000 
to £3,000 of our money. Dr. Squance gave particulars 
of some of the chief armour - makers and exhibited 
many valuable specimens of helmets and swords. 

Councillor G. W. Bain remarked that the very first 
policy of insurance ever issued in this country was a 
policy of indemnity against the marine risk for a cargo 
of armour and weapons of war, insured-for Sir Thomas 
Gresham, Lord Mayor of London, on behalf of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Councillor G. W. Bain followed with a paper 
giving some additional notes on early burial-places in 
Sunderland. 
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Other meetings have been those of the SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY on December 11, when 
Dr. Pinches read a paper on-‘‘The Sumerians of 
Lagash ; the annual meeting of subscribers to the 
BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME on December 4, the 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, presiding ; 
the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on November 18 
and December 3; the SUNDERLAND ANTIQUARIAN 
SocigETy on November 12 and 26; the BRISTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
December 9, when Mr. L. J. U. Way read a paper 
on ‘‘ The History of Leigh Woods”; and the PRE- 
HISTORIC SOCIETY OF East ANGLIA on December 9, 
when Dr. Sturge gave his presidential address on 
‘*The Bearing of the Drayson Theory on the Problems 
presented by Striated Neolithic Flints.” 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be @ practical aid to 
book-buying readers. } 


A SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
By H. Heathcote Statham. With 700 illustra- 
tions from photographs and drawings. London: 
B. T. Batsford [1912]. Large crown 8vo., 
pp. xvi-++- 586. Price Ios. net. 

In the centuries behind us some acquaintance with 
architecture was considered necessary to a liberal 
education, and all men of culture were more or less 
conversant with the art. But of late years archi- 
tectural knowledge has been confined mainly to a 
professional class, and all books on the subject have 
been in the nature of textbooks written mainly for 
their use and filled with technicalities not easily 
understood by the average reader. Even such a 
‘* Handbeok ’’ as Fergusson’s, popular though it no 
doubt was intended to be, addressed itself only to 
those already, to some extent at least, familiar with 
the study; and presenting the subject under the 
heads of styles and countries gave one the impression 
that each chapter contained a distinct manifestation 
of the architectural spirit. Mr. Statham’s book is, 
however, written on an entirely different plan, and 
addressed not merely to the architectural student, but 
to the general reader. Hence it is kept free from all 
unnecessary technicalities, and the story and its 
illustrations run in a perfect sequence, save for one 
interlude on Saracenic art, from the earliest ‘‘ ruins of 
a Great Past” in Egypt, to the most unabashed of 
American sky-scrapers in New York. 

The editorial chair of the Butlder, which Mr. 
Statham so ably filled in succession to George Godwin, 
peculiarly fitted him for the task of writing this Shor 
Critical History of Architecture, for during that long 
period, not only did all the great architectural and 
engineering works of the time pass in review across 
its pages, but also all the vast literature of the subject 
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crowded into the closing years of the last century. 
This important circumstance, together with his own 
cultured and critical judgment, has enabled him to 
write a book which gives a complete, clear, and 
comprehensive account of the whole subject such as 
will appeal to every educated person. The publishers 
efficiently supported the author in producing a most 
charming volume, excellent both for its printing and 
general get-up. The very numerous illustrations 
from photographs are carefully selected and effectively 
produced, and the line-drawings of plans and diagrams 
are most clearly printed. A chronological appendix, 
in aseries of tables, gives a list of all the most famous 
buildings, their approximate dates, and the con- 
temporary events associated with each phase of the 
art, from Fgyptian to modern times ; and at the end 
is a valuable glossary and a very full index. The 
price of the book places it within the reach of every- 
one ; and not only should it belong to every art 
student, but it should be found, at least for reference, 
in the libraries of all who affect the faintest interest in 
the Mother of the Arts.—J. T. P. 


x 
YORKSHIRE CHURCH PLATE. By T. M. Fallow, 
F.S.A., and H. B. McCall, F.S.A. Vol. i, 
twenty-four plates+illustrations in the text. 
Leeds: Yorkshire Archeological Society, 1912. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xxiv+ 80. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
Three hundred copies. 

It is a great pleasure at last to welcome the printing 
of an excellent book, long overdue, on the Church 
plate of the City of York and of the North and East 
Ridings. It is hoped that this will, ere long, be 
followed by a second volume on the plate of the 
churches of the West Riding. As long ago as 1888 
the late Mr. Fallow issued a proposal for a work on 
these lines, and sent out a printed form to all the 
Yorkshire incumbents, asking for ‘information as to 
the vessels belonging to their respective parishes. 
These returns, however, only served for the most part 
as a rough guide to indicate what had to be followed 
up by expert examination. This was found to be 
a far longer and more tedious work than had at 
first been anticipated, and on Mr. Fallow’s death in 
November, 1910, there still remained a large number 
of blanks, By the aid of Mr. McCall and a few other 
qualified members of the Yorkshire Archzological 
Society, the work has now been completed. One 
advantage in bringing out a detailed catalogue of this 
description is that it must surely act as a deterrent to 
those grossly careless or philistine parochial authori- 
ties who sell old plate in exchange for new. We are 
told that cases of this kind have occurred ten times 
in comparatively recent years. ‘‘In 1902 the late 
Vicar and churchwardens of North Grimston deliber- 
ately exchanged the ancient plate belonging to the 
parish for a set of modern and comparatively worth- 
less silver vessels.” It cannot be too often reiterated 
that Church plate can neither be sold nor exchanged 
legally without a faculty from the spiritual court. 

At York Minster there are three specimens of 
coffin chalices of silver, taken from the disturbed 
graves (where they had far better have rested) of early 
Archbishops, Of actually used altar plate there are 
three pre-Reformation chalices mentioned in this 
book—namely, at Goathland and Hinderwell, in the 





North Riding, cérca 1450, and at Beswick, in the East 
Riding, cca 1500. Inthe two latter cases the chalice 
is accompanied by its small co-eval paten. The 
number of Elizabethan cups which were ordered to 
take the place of the old ‘‘ Massing chalices ” is very 
considerable, and the great majority of them bear the 
letter mark of 1570. Mr. McCall states that out of 
seventy-two dated vessels in Yorkshire of Elizabeth’s 
reign, fifty-five bear either the London or the 
York date letter for 1570, and that seven are of the 
year 1571. He thinks that the reason is not far to 
seek, for Archbishop Grindal, who presided over the 
Northern Province from 1570 to 1575, was a man of 
strong Puritan tendency, and in the first year of his rule 
ordered his clergy ‘‘to minister the Holy Communion 
in no chalice nor any profane cup or glasse, but in 
a Communion cup of silver, and with a cover of 
silver, appointed also for the ministration of the 
Communion Bread.” 

This searching inquiry as to the altar-plate of York 
and of the two of the three Ridings brings to light the 
fact that there are several fine vessels in use which 
were of secular origin, and which were subsequently 
presented to the Church for sacred purposes. One of 
the best of these is the elegant covered cup of Hutton 
Buscel. The bowl is gourd-shape, and it stands on a 
stem of two intertwined stalks. Surmounting the 
cover is a tripod, from which rises a short triangular 
spire, on the summit of which stands a Roman soldier, 
resting on a shield, upon which are engraved the 
initials F. B. The total height is 164 inches. The 
hall-mark yields the date 1611. Another remarkable 
vessel is an exceptionally fine silver-gilt cup, which 
was, doubtless, originally a domestic drinking-cup. 
The bowl is bell-shaped, and it is enriched with 
embossed work. There are no visible hall-marks, but 
it is undoubtedly of the second half of the sixteenth 
century. At Lowthorpe is a flagon of stone ware, 
probably German, with silver-gilt mountings—namely, 
the foot and rim, with cover at the upper part of the 
jug ; the cover is repoussé with masks and fruit, the 
thumb-piece being formed as a winged mermaid. 
The London hall-mark gives the date of 1573. At 
the same church is a valuable mazer bowl of maple- 
wood, with a silver-gilt rim. This latter vessel was 
exhibited at the Society of Antiquaries, 1898, and was 
by them dated about 1470. 

Altogether this is a most desirable volume for the 
plate-lover. More than 1,500 vessels are technically 
described, and some new light is passed upon the 
northern assay offices of York, Hull, and Newcastle. 


x * * 

Fine Booxs. By Alfred W. Pollard. With two 
photogravuresfand thirty-eight collotype plates, 
London: Methuen and Co., Lid., 1912. Wide 
royal 8vo., pp. xvi+ 332. Price 25s. net. 

This is a new volume in the ‘‘Connoisseur’s 
Library ”—delightful in format, most attractively 
printed in good bold type, and handsomely bound. 
Comely without, it is equally satisfactory within, 
though the title is not an adequate description of the 
contents. The book is really an outline history of 
printing and of book-illustration. Mr. Pollard’s name 
is a guarantee for scholarly accuracy and for good 
writing. There is nothing second-hand about his 
knowledge of the products of the early presses, and 
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nothing slipshod about his presentation of the fruits 
of that knowledge. After a general introductory 
chapter on Collectors and Collecting, Mr. Pollard 
discusses the invention of printing, demolishing with 
ease the claims of the Dutch Coster, and showing that 
at the birthplace of the art—at Mainz—three men had 
a share in its development, Gutenberg, Fust, and 
Schoeffer, ‘‘ though the precise part which each of 
them played is matter of conjecture rather than of 
knowledge”; and then traces the history of the early 
presses in connection with the books desirable in the 
eyes of collectors, especially illustrated books, in 
Germany and Holland, Italy, France, and Spain. 
Next comes the story of printing in England, with a 
few chapters treating of the development of the art of 
illustration in this country—woodcuts and engrav- 
ings—concluding with a brief review of the modern 
revival of fine printing, from Foulis and Baskerville to 
the Rev. C. H. O. Daniel, William Morris, and the 
many presses which have derived most of their inspira- 
tion from Morris’s work. It will be seen that Mr. 
Pollard’s survey covers a wide field, and a prolonged 
period of time. Consequently, there has been much 
need for selection and compression, with the result 
that occasionally the pages are somewhat dry records 
of names and titles and dates. This was inevitable, 
however, in the circumstances, and is not mentioned 
in disparagement in any sense of a book which is, 
apart from its attractiveness as itself an excellent 
example of ‘‘ Fine Books,” is clearly the result of 
an enormous amount of labour and of a rare know- 
ledge of the highways and byways of the history of 
early printing. Mr. Pollard says that the work has 
been ten years on the stocks, and that much of it has 
been written two or three times over. It is just this 
‘‘infinite capacity for taking pains” which has made 
Mr. Pollard an almost unrivalled authority on his 
subject ; and when the results of such labour are 
enshrined in so beautiful a form as the work before 
us, the purchaser of the book may feel assured that he 
has obtained not only an ornament to his shelves, but 
a work of authority and of lasting value on a subject 
which must ever be fascinating to bookmen. The 
plates—facsimiles of leaves or illustrations from early 
printed books—are exquisitely produced. A well- 
selected bibliography and a sufficient index complete 
this beautiful book. 


a x 
AT PRIOR PARK, AND OTHER Papers. By Austin 
Dobson. Six illustrations. London: Chatto and 
Windus, 1912. Crown 8vo., pp. xii+ 305. 
Price 6s. 

Another series of eighteenth-century vignettes from 
Mr. Dobson’s graceful pen is sure of a warm welcome. 
The reader will naturally turn first to the paper en- 
titled “‘ A Fielding ‘ Find.’” This deals with two of 
Fielding’s latest (if not his last) letters, hitherto un- 
known, which were sold at Sotheby’s on March 15 
last for £305. Transcripts had previously been 
placed in Mr. Dobson’s hands for publication by 
members of the Fielding family. They both relate 
to the voyage to Lisbon, in which Fielding sought 
the health he failed to tind, and are interesting and 
characteristic. A paper on ‘‘ The Portraits of Car- 
montelle ” is based on a French volume lately issued 
entitled Chantilly: Les Portraits de Carmontelle, by 





Monsieur F, A. Gruyer, and contains many curious 
particulars, Another French subject is ‘‘ The Bailli 
de Suffren,” that fine old sea-dog who gave the 
English sailors in Indian waters so much trouble in 
1782-83, of whom Mr. Dobson gives a most ap- 
preciative account. Papers more on the lines of the 
author's earlier studies are ‘‘ At Prior Park,” with its 
notices of Ralph Allen’s friends and visitors at his seat 
near Bath; ‘‘ Garrick’s ‘Grand Tour,’” which gives 
delightful pictures of the actor’s French friends and 
experiences ; and “ Eighteenth-Century Stowe,” the 
Buckinghamshire palace with its arch and temple- 
strewn grounds, which recall memories of so many 
famous eighteenth-century folk. On p. 189 in the 
Stowe paper Mr. Dobson speaks of Congreve as 
having ‘‘ endowed the language” with the ‘‘line as 
to ‘ marrying in haste’ and ‘ repenting at leisure,’” but 
the proverb was current in Elizabethan days. Other 
papers deal with “ Loutherbourg, R.A.,” ‘* Robert 
Lloyd,” friend of Churchill, and “ Gray’s Biographer ” 
—the Mason who was once thought a great poet. The 
book is written in that delightfully easy, allusive style 
which we have long associated with Mr. Dobson’s 
prose, and once again bears witness to its author’s 
unrivalled knowledge of the people and the literature 
of his chosen period. 


*x* * * 

PREHISTORIC THESSALY. By A. J. B. Wace, M.A., 
and M. S. Thompson, B.A. 151 illustrations, 
and six plates in colour. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1912. 4to., pp. xvi+272. Price 18s. net. 

We can say with tolerable certainty that no recent 
archzeological publication has done so much to vindi- 
cate the claim of archzology to be at once an art and 
a science as this volume on Prehistoric Thessaly. 
Mr. Wace and Mr. Thompson have combined the 
most scrupulous scientific method with the highest 
critical ability and artistic judgment, and throughout 
their work they have had the inestimable advantage 
of doing original work on virgin soil. By their ex- 
cavations and research work they have given us an 
entirely new chapter in the prehistoric history of 
Southern Europe. Thessaly, it appears, contained 
an indigenous culture which developed for the most 
part independently of alien influences. There were 
four periods of this culture, and only in the last 
period is Thessaly brought into touch with the great 
Minoan Empire ; but there are certain internal vicis- 
situdes in the history of Thessaly in the early periods 
for which we depend solely upon the evidence of 
stratification, 

Thus, the first period ended in a great upheaval, 
which broke the uniformity of what had been a 
wonderfully developed culture. In the second period 
there are signs that the art of war, scarcely known in 
the first period, was developing, and at the end of 
the second period in Southern Thessaly come a 
sudden change, and signs of war and conquest. The 
evidence for this is the abrupt stoppage of typical 
Thessalian pottery and the intrusion of the mysterious 
‘* Urfirnis” ware, which was made by a people who 
came from the south. The third period points to a 
steady degeneration culminating in a further conquest 
by a people who foreshadow in character the historic 
Dorians, and seem to have come from the north. 
The fourth and last period is equated with the Late 
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Minoan Periods. The so-called ‘‘ Minyan” ware 
appears on many of the Thessalian sites. It was 
imported from Orchomenos, and its occurrence at 
Troy points to a direct connection between the two 
places. 

That the general conclusions drawn by the authors 
are cautious and well within the bounds of their 
evidence is obvious. The description of the pottery 
and its classification form what is really one of the 
most specialized sc‘entific studies in the field of 
ceramics that has yet been attempted, except, of 
course, the work of Sir Arthur Evans. The actual 
classification of the pottery, however, as it is set forth 
by the authors, lays itself open to a certain amount of 
criticism. It might, for instance, have been made 
much clearer if it had been arranged in a tabular 
form, and if headings had been underlined. There 
seems also to be no very clear fundamental basis of 
division: the capital letter headings apparently refer 
to a chronological division, but this is upset by the 
attribution of the type known as I'.1. 8. to the 
transitional period between Periods I. and IT. 

The division under the heading of small Greek 
letters seems, at first sight, to be a division according 
to the minor varieties of technique in ornamenta- 
tion. It is used so in potteries of the A and B Groups, 
but in the series T. 3.a-x of the group it is 
applied to varieties not of ‘echnigue, but of shape, 
thus making a rather confusing cross-division. But 
as the authors repeatedly state, the pottery cannot be 
rigidly classified either chronologically or techni- 
cally. Over-elaborate classification is often more 
dangerous than a mere superficial grouping. 

By far the most suggestive conclusion the authors 
draw is that on these sites all over Thessaly a series 
of parallel cultures existed, no two of which were 
wholly alike or wholly distinct ; and that the whole 
of Thessaly was ‘‘in prehistoric as well as in historic 
times a barrier behind which the more civilized 
states of the south developed.” Thessaly was at the 
further disadvantage of being in a backwater ; trade 
routes ran from Troy to Servia (as the excavations of 
Vinca have shown), and from Troy to Orchomenos, 
and Thessaly was left untouched save by occasional 
eddies and currents. 

There is, however, one question which neither 
these excavations nor any others have succeeded in 
solving, and that is the reason for the appearance of 
Melian obsidian on the earliest Neolithic sites—as, 
for instance, on nearly every Thessalian site. Like 
the jadeite which is supposed to have been imported 
by the Swiss lake-dwellers, it is apparently imported 
alone. Melian obsidian is traded without Melian 
pottery, and Messrs. Wace and Thompson definitely 
admit that there is no Cycladic influence in pre- 
historic Thessaly. The problem therefore remains 
unsolved as to who traded the obsidian, and how it 
was traded. 

As an example of sound and scientific scholarship, 
Prehistoric Thessaly follows the highest traditions. 
In every detail one sees the accuracy and thorough- 
ness of its authors; it is profusely illustrated with 
clear photographs, and there are six coloured plates. 
The authors are to be congratulated on — pro- 
duced a book which will be a standard work for its 
subject-matter, arrangement, and publication. 


THE ARMOURER AND HIs CRAFT: FROM THE 
ELEVENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
By Charles ffoulkes, B.Litt. With sixty-nine 
diagrams in the text and thirty-two plates. 
London: Methuen and Co., Lid., 1912. Royal 
4to., pp. xxiv+199. Price 42s. net. 

This is a work on a somewhat abstruse subject, and 
its aim is to give the details of the production, re- 
covered after much painstaking research, of an art 
which has entirely perished, and is now only in- 
teresting as representing a phase of civilization which 
has long since passed away. From the day when 
‘a certain man drew a bow at a venture and smote 
the King of Isra-1 between the joints of the harness ” 
until that of Crécy when the French knights went down 
before the yeoman archers of England, the weapons 
of offence have proved more efficacious than the 
armour of defence, so that these latter were finally 
abandoned from the very hopelessness of the contest. 
Thus the making of armour b:came a lost art, and 
examples of it must be sought for in museums and 
collections, or in the tilting-helmets to be found over 
the tombs of knights in churches ; while complete 
representations of it only appear in monumental 
effigies, seals, or illuminations. 

Armour was only valued by those to whom it 
belonged for its defensive purposes, and when change 
of fashion or the death of its owner made a suit 
useless, if it could not be remade over again so as to 
serve someone else, it went to the scrap-heap. One 
instance given by Mr. ffoulkes will suffice. A 
visitor to Lord Litchfield’s house at Ditchley in 
1718 found a quantity of armour, which nad belonged 
to the Earl’s ancestors, in an outhouse, and a few 
weeks later his steward appears to have disposed of 
it for £7 4s. 6d. As it weighed over 14 hundred- 
weight, it probably contained twenty suits, some of 
which must certainly have been of value. Thus it 
has happened that, with the exception of here and 
there some more elaborate suits preserved for their 
beauty or for some personal association, we have 
scarcely any complete of the fourteenth, and but very 
few even of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

But besides this wilful destruction of old armour, 
the loss from rust and general neglect was even 
greater ; and it is interesting to read the instances our 
author gives of the means adopted to keep off the 
damp, and the result of it fron: suits while still in 
use. The primary function of the surcoat was un- 
doubtedly to keep off the rain as much as possible 
when the suit was being worn, and when it was taken 
off it seems to have been stored in leather sacks. 
For cleaning and polishing-up armour damped by 
rain or perspiration, barrels were employed containing 
sand and vinegar, in which it was rolled about ; and 
the purchase of barrels for the purpose is often men- 
tioned in accounts, as in an inventory of Dover Castle, 
in 1344, ¢ darrele pro armaturis rollandis. 

However skilled the English armourers may have 
been, they were heavily handicapped against their 
foreign rivals in that all the raw material for their 
work had to be procured from abroad ; and since the 
necessary steel could only be obtained in Germany 
or Italy, the custom was to get all the best suits of 
armour from there also. Occasionally foreigners were 
induced to visit England and work here for a time, 
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but they generally returned home again ; neverthe- 
less, some may have remained permanently, as a 
good many foreign names occur in the list of English 
armourers. 

The volume is replete with information on all 
matters connected with the craft, and contains, among 
other things, a list of European armourers with short 
biographies of the more notable ones, a very full 
polyglot glossary, and a good index. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with views of fine suits and re- 
productions of pictures and engravings, and the dia- 
grams in the text are clear and well drawn. It forms 
a work of reference indispensable to the student or the 
collector of armour.—J. T. P. 


*x* kK * 


CHRISTMAS IN RITUAL AND TRADITION : CHRIs- 
TIAN AND PAGAN. By Clement A. Miles. With 
four coloured plates and seventeen other illustra- 
tions. London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 1912. Demy 
8vo., pp. 400. Price ros. 6d. net. 

‘*In this volume,” says Mr. Miles, ‘‘I have tried 
to show how Christmas is or has been kept in various 
lands and ages, and to trace as far as possible the 
origin of the pagan elements that have mingled with 
the Church’s feast of the Nativity.” The first part 
deals with Christmas from the distinctively Christian 
point of view, while the second treats of pagan sur- 
vivals. It may be said at once that Mr. Miles has 
achieved a very large measure of success. He says 
that the book is written primarily for the general 
reader, but modestly expresses the hope that ‘‘it may 
be of some use to the more serious student, asa rough 
outline map of the field of Christmas customs, and as 
bringing together materials hitherto scattered through 
a multitude of volumes in various languages.” We 
think the work will appeal more to the student than to 
the general reader. This is not to disparage its read- 
ability, for it is extremely interesting. It is indeed 
to no small extent a cyclopedia of Christmas. Mr. 
Miles has read widely and with judgment. The book 
is not merely a collection of Christmas customs and 
observances, but a careful, thoughtful study of origins 
and meanings in which full account is taken of the 
work of modern folk-lorists and of recent historical 
research generally. We are strongly tempted to give 
illustrations of some of the many curious and interest- 
ing things here brought together from many different 
countries, but considerations of space forbid; we 
can only strongly recommend students concerned in a 
deeply interesting field of inquiry to obtain and study 
the book for themselves. Mr. Miles may have no 
particularly new interpretations to give or theories to 
offer, but he has done excellent service by collecting 
so much widely scattered material, and by arranging 
it so well and with so much sane and suggestive 
commentary and elucidation. The illustrations are 
much to the point, though one or two are not well 
reproduced. We like particularly the plate facing 
p- 114, “‘St. Francis institutes the ‘ Presepio’ at 
Greccio,” after Giotto, from the Upper Church of 
St. Francis, Assissi; its neighbour, the ‘‘ Bambino” 
of Ara Coeli is also good. The notes include a 
bibliography, and there is a good index, a particularly 
useful feature of which is the grouping of references 
under locality headings. 


Tue LirE or CEOLFRID by an unknown author of 
the eighth century. Translated and edited, with 
Introductory Essay and Notes, by D. S. Bout- 
flower, M.A. Sunderland: Alls and Co. ; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Lid., 
1912. Demy 8vo. pp. 120. Price 6s. net. 

This life of the Abbot of the Monastery at Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, written by an unknown monk 
some 1200 years ago, is here for the first time trans- 
lated into English. Ceolfrid was first the coadjutor 
and later the successor of Biscop, whose tastes he to 
some extent shared, and to whom he gave vigorous 
and practical assistance. When Biscop died, Ceol- 
frid succeeded him in the headship of both monastic 
houses, which he ruled well for no less than twenty- 
seven years. The translation of the Zz/e or Commem- 
oration Sermon delivered about 733, fills some thirty- 
four pages, and is a little masterpiece. The simple 
and devout spirit of the original is admirably preserved, 
while the graphic descriptions of the clear but vivid 
narrative are rendered in English distinguished by its 
clarity as well as by its closeness to the original. 
This little model of translation is preceded by a 
luminous introduction dealing with the conditions of 
Northumbrian Christianity from A.D. 642 to 716, and 
the life and character of Ceolfrid himself, with a few 
paragraphs on the. monastic houses he ruled, and on 
the two biographies of Ceolfrid—the one in Bede’s 
Lives of the Abbots, and the other the translation of 
which follows. A few notes, a special note on the 
difficult early chronology of the monastery of Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow, with two particularly valuable 
bibliographical appendices, and an index, complete 
a scholarly little book. It is appropriate that so 
careful and thorough a piece of work should be 
prepared by a North-country scholar and be issued 
from a North-country press. 

x x * 

Burke's LANDED GENTRY OF IRELAND. New 
edition. Revised by A. C. Fox-Davies. London: 
Harrison and Sons, 1912. Super Royal 8vo. 
pp. iv+786. Price 31s. 6d. 

A new edition of Burke's Landed Gentry was 
undoubtedly needed, and in the tall, handsome, and 
massive volume before us editors and publishers have 
co-operated most successfully. The lines of Burke's 
Feerage have been fullowed, and the editor has stuck 
closely to facts, abjuring excursions into the fairyland of 
narration to which some previous compilations of this 
class have been inclined, and for which, it is clear 
from the preface, plenty of materials and suggestions 
were forthcoming. Each article is a business-like 
arrangement of dates and facts of lineage, seats, arms, 
etc. A detailed pedigree is included in every case, giving 
all the progenitors of the family of whom reliable in- 
formation can be obtained. Though great and long- 
continued labour must have gone to the preparation of 
this revised edition—the evidences of careful revision 
are obvious on nearly every page—it is certain that 
sins of omission and commission must still be trace- 
able ; but those who consult the book will soon find 
that it abounds in information which can be relied 
upon. The arms of all families who have arms 
recorded to them in Ulster’s office are here illustrated 
by new designs specially executed for the book, and 
every coat of arms has been carefully scrutinized and 
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compared with the original records in Ulster’s office. 

The work will be of immense value and interest to 

genealogical students and to all interested in the 

history of Irish families—not the less so that “Landed 

Gentry of Ireland ’’ would appear likely to be soon a 

description without a present application. A further 

volume on the Landed Gentry of Great Britain is in 
preparation. The two volumes will be sold together 
at £4. 4s. the set. 

x *k * 

NOTES ON THE MINERALOGY OF RENFREWSHIRE. 
By Robert S. Houston. Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner, 1912. Demy $Svo., pp. 88. Price 
2s. 6d. net. 

This little book has been compiled with evident 
care and labour by Mr. Houston with the laudable 
desire to assist the collection of the minerals of Ren- 
frewshire by guiding the amateur to localities from 
which minerals have been recorded. The author 
commences with an outline of the geology of the 
district, which, though brief, is quite sufficient for 
the purpose in hand; the chapter concludes with 
a few remarks on some of the chief quarries, and 
makes mention of the minerals found inthem. The 
main portion of the work deals with some seventy-six 
minerals which have been recorded from the shire, 
and under each mineral name is a carefully compiled 
account of all the localities from which the particular 
mineral has been recorded, with the dates when the 
find was made, and the destination of the specimens. 
From the point of view of the stulent who cannot 
visit the Paisley Museum, where most of the specimens 
are housed, it is perhaps to be regretted that the 
author has not described in somewhat greater detail 
the particular specimens which have been obtained 
from any locality. The work concludes with a series 
of tables giving the chronological order and date of 
the various records, the publications in which each 
mineral is either mentioned or described, a table of 
localities arranged in alphabetical order, and a list 
of those museums where Renfrew minerals may be 
examined. 

The Paisley Naturalists’ Society may be congratu- 
lated on the precise and careful way in which the 
work has been carried out by Mr. Houston, and in 
having such an excellent piece of work to form the 
first volume of their 7ramsactions. It should act as 
a stimulus to the Society, and should encourage other 
local societies to undertake work of equal interest 
and value. Before leaving the subject we must not 
overlook the number of chemical analyses made by 
Mr. Houston’s brother and distributed through the 
work ; these little rows of figures do not occupy much 
space, but their preparation must have involved the 
expenditure of much time and labour.—HERBERT 
H. THOMAS. 
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THE VISION OF S. CHRISTOPHER AND OTHER 
Verse. By Alfred C. Fryer. Frontispiece. 
London and Oxford: A. Rk. Mowbray and Co., 
Ltd, 1912. Crown 8vo. pp. viiit+135. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Fryer, who is well-known to readers of the 
Antiquary as a skilled ecclesiologist, is also a writer 
of fluent’ and graceful verse. The contents of the 
pretty little book before us are largely devotional and 
outside the scope of our pages; but their charm of 


phrasing and tender sincerity will recommend them to 
a large public as an appropriate Christmas gift-book. 
There is a touch of the antiquary in the poem ‘‘ Human 
Souls, like Earthly Temples,” which compares the 
building of the soul to the building of a great church, 
and allusions which only the archzeologist will properly 
appreciate in ‘‘ The Blue Butterfly.” ‘‘ The Tree 
of Peace ’”’ gives the legendary origin of the Christmas 
Tree, and legendary lore also inspires the verses on 
‘“‘S. Brendon and the Isles of the Blest.” Another 
poem tells the story of how and why the colossal oxen 
which look out from the upper stage of the western 
towers of Laon Cathedral came to be there. The 
garland of Children’s Verse which closes the book 
contains some very pretty musical stanzas. ‘* Grand 
Duchess Girlie” is delightful. The frontispiece is 
Titian’s S. Christopher and the Holy Child. 
+ 


We have also on our table a short paper, illustrated, 
on ‘‘Some Antiquities at Lewannick, Cornwall,” by 
Messrs. F. Nicholls and H. Dewey, reprinted from 
the Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall ; 
book catalogues from Mr. P. M. Barnard, M.A., of 
Tunbridge Wells (Incunabula and Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century Books), Mr. George Gregory, 
of Bath and Messrs. W. N. Pitcher and Co., Man- 
chester (Miscellaneous) ; and Aévista a’ Stalia, 


November. 
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PICTURE AT DISEWORTH HALL. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Axsout the year 1878 an old manor house named 
Diseworth Hall, in Leicestershire, was dismantled. 
At the same time its art treasures, in the shape of 
china and pictures, were dispersed and sold. Amongst 
the latter was a small painting of a woman with an 
infant on her knees, while three children are playing 
with a lamb in front of them ; a beautiful landscape 
forms the background. This picture is now believed 
to be an original study by Rubens, the group having 
been included in several of his larger paintings, one 
of which is in the National Gallery at London, and 
the other in the National Gallery at Madrid. 

Further, a print from a wood-engraving of this 
same picture—the drawing of which is known to 
have been done by Rubens himself—is very evidently 
a copy of the picture in question. The picture itself 
has been lost, probably for hundreds of years, and it 
would be very interesting to find out, if possible, 
how it came to be in Diseworth Hall. 

If any of your numerous readers could give any 
information about the owners or former residents of 
the Hall in question, for how long it had been 
inhabited, and if anything is known of the collection 
of pictures it contained, I should be glad if they 
would communicate any such facts to your paper, or 
direct to the writer. Joun RICHARDSON. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 
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